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1,300 Dean on Tools: Re- 
sist Wage Cuts } 


By J. O. BENTALL. 
(Spécial to The Daily Worker) 

PASSAIC, N. J., Feb. 4—Thirteen 
hundred workers in the Gera mill 
walked out in response to the picket 
line that marched in front of the shop 
—half of them going out in the morn- 
ing and the second shift at two in the 
afternoon. 

‘The picket line that called out the 
Gera mill started early in the morn- 
ing and got the first crew out at 
omce. The afternoon attemp resulted 
in the complete tieup of this mill. The 
new recruits marched to the Glida 
hall and filled it to overflowing. 

The announcement that the Gera 
mill was out made at the two mass 
meetings, one in Glida Hall and the 
other in Belmont Hall where Organ- 
izer Weisbord and J. O. Bentall were 
speaking aroused great. enthusiasm 
among the thousands of assembled 
strikers. 


Conditions Rotten. 


“We could not stand it any longer,’ 
said one of the new strikers. “The 
conditions are simply rotten and the 
cut took the last crumb out of our 
mouths.” 

The enthusiasm reached the climax 
when a large mass of young workers 
marched to the front of the hall and 


began to sing, “We 4 "t gon work 
no more ‘till we ge our “euts’ 
aoe” gn 


“They aid thot ‘all come at once,”, 
sald Organizer Weisbord, “but one 
after the other has joined and now 
we have all Passaic out. That is the 
way to do it. Always a little increase, 
always a little sronger. Now we have 
the hardest battle fought. If we could 
hold out, we will win all our demands 
and come out with full victory.” 

“You have a just cause,” declared 
Bentall. “You have asked for so lit- 
tle. You have been imposed upon by 
the bosses and should consider them 
the wrong doers that they are; 


Organized to Hold Demands. 


“You have demanded your wage 
cut back. That is very fair. You 
are demanding time and a half for 
overtime. All workers in organized 
shops have that. If you win these de- 
mands you have stil! the greatest to 
win—the recognition of the union. Un- 
less you organize and get power the 
bosses will lick you sooner or later. 
Remember that the organization of 
your industry is the biggest thing to 
work for.” 

Lena. Cherneko and Nat Kaplan 
spoke yesterday and urged the work- 
ers to organize first of all. “The 


women in the industry can never ex-| 


pect decent conditions till they to- 
gether with the men are completely 
organized,” said Cherneko. Nat Kap- 
jan of the Young Workers (Commun- 


(Continued on. page 2) 


113-Year Old Widow 
‘Appeals to Charity; 
Son Can’t Find Work 


ST. LOUIS, Feb. 3.—After surviving 
life’s ordeals for 113 years, Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Gilland of St. Louis, appeals 
to cliaritable agencies for aid. She is 
blind atid “makés her home with a 
grandson who has been unable to find 
a job or any traces of the Coolidge- 
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Drawn by William Gropper. 


Fascisti Gain Control in Greece. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
FARMERS FOR 
CLASS PARTY 


Pick Candidates for the 
Coming Election 


(By a Farmer Correspondent) 
WILLISTON, N, Dak., Feb. 4 — The 


opening guns were fired by John Ge 


Soltis of Minneapolis and Sen. Taylor 
of Montana for the farmer-labor party 
at two large meetings. here, 

While the weather was bad, the 
Court House was filled to its capacity. 
The speech of John G. Soltis will be 
remembered by all as one of the 
ablest ever delivered in Williams 
county. Both speakers showed the 
futility of the leaguers staying in the re- 
publican party and-urged all to come 
over to the farmer-labor party and 
r a class 
party. Outside of a few office seekers 
the audience’ was unanimous for the 
farmer-labor party. Organization Is 
under ‘way. A committee has been 
selected and legislative candidates for 


: this district have been chosem, — 


4 


TRADE UNION EDUCATIONAL LEAGUE | 
PLANS FIGHT AGAINST NEW COMPANY 
UNIONS AND CLASS COLLABORATION 


By GERTRUDE WELSH. 

How recent industrial developments affect the left wing of the American 
labor movement in its fight against class collaboration policies of union offi- 
clals, on the one hand, and the capitalists’ company “unions” on the other, 
was the subject of discussion at Wednesday night’s regular monthly meeting 


of the Trade Union Educational League in Northwest Hall. 


Militants rep 


resenting Chicago's principal unions packed the hall, making the T. U. E. L. 


decide to hire,a larger one for next? 


_ ph's meetifg. 

| Reporting on the present situation 
in the anthracite strike, Alex Reid, 
secretary of the Progressive Miners’ 
Committee, stated that 40,000 of the 
150,000 gtriking miners have come out 
repudiation of President 


John L. Lewis’ arbitration . tactics, 
Thru their union grievance commit- 
s, these miners are urging the im- 
jate putting into effect of the pro- 
gressives’ slogan, “Call out the majn- 
tenance men.” Only if both majntem 
(Continued on page 2.) 


MINERS’ GRIEVANCE COMMITTEES 


DEMAND JOHN LEWIS STAND BY 
TRI-DISTRICT MEET DECISIONS 


By PAT TOOHEY. 
(Special to The Dally Worker) 

WILKES-BARRE, Pa., Feb. 4.—The 
Miners assembly, composed of all 
general grievance committee’s in 
district No. 1, United Mine Workers 
of America meeting in special session 
in Wilkes-Barre took several decisive 
steps which is of interest to every 
anthracite miner at the present time. 


For Tri-District Demands. 


The special meeting was called “to 
consider .-more fully the question of 
relief and to consider the latest deve 
lopments of the negotiating conference 
meeting in Philadelphia, particularly 
in regard to. the new offer of the 
miners’ proposals to the operators.” 
This question was discussed for two 
hours by all delegates present, in- 
cluding the delegation of the workers 
at the Pennsylvania Coal Company 
whith the genera] grievance com- 


tmittee recently affiliated with the as- 


| 


th 


sembly. Many delegates brought out 
point after point that the “plan” of 
Lewis as proposed to the.conference. 
calling for a five year agreement, vol- 
untary check-off, voluntary arbitra- 
tion, etc, were detrimental to the 
miners and could not be sanctioned 
by the rank and file who have struck 
so long for the demands formulated 


at the tri-district convention. 


The policy of Lewis was severely 
scored by the delegates for his repu- 
diation of the demands and his weak 
attitude in the Philadelphia confer- 
ence. Delegates made no bones by 
stating their exact sentiments in réla- 
tion to the conduct of the strike by the 
bigher officials and demanded a drastic 
revision of strike policies. 


Pro-Lewis Delegates Beaten. 


Pro-Lewis delegates attempted to 
defend the actions of the leaders but 
id not succeed very well. After a long 
and thoro discussion on the part of 
the three elements in the assembly, 
tlie conservatives, the mildly pro- 
gressives and the .™ licalg, a motion 
was unanimously adopted’ td “instruct 
ohn L. Lewis and the’anthracite 
scale committee it is thé position of 


ulated at the tri-aistPet conven- 


le Arve to stand by the’ Gemands as 


ion.” Several delegates attempted to 
eave and not be recorded but the 
assembly passed a motion that no 
delegate leave until adjournment. In 
this manner the assembly succeeded 
in registering every delegate. 


Their action in this respect is a di- 
rect slap at Lewis and his handpicked 
scale committee. It is a direct notifi 
cation to Lewis from this rank and file 
body that no momkey business will 
be tolerated. The» miners,- now on 
strike over five months are in no 
mood to go back.to work at the old 
scale of wages. Lewis repudiates the 
demands of the 2Scranton conven- 
tion, Lewis wants to drive the miners 
back to work at theold scale of wages 
after striking for five months, and 
have them tied down to a five year 
contract. As soon as the press car- 
ried the “plan” of Lewis, immetiiately 
the call for the special meting was 
sent out. If Lewisiterms are accepted 

(Continuee on page 2.) 


Daily Worker Boosters 
to Have Booth at New 
York I. L. D. Bazaar 


NEW YORK, Feb. 4—Every reader 
of The DAILY WORKER in and 
around New York is expected to help 
the cause of International Labor De- 
fense by donating or collecting artic- 
les for the International Labor De- 
fense Bazaar, which is to take place 
at Cetral Opera House Feb. 10 to 13 
inclusive. . 

The DAILY WORKER Builders’ 
Club of New York is arranging for a 
special booth at this Bazaar in which 
articles collected and donated by read- 
ers of The DAILY WORKER will be 
sold for the benefit of the Defense. 
Articles should be left as soon as pos- 
sible at The DAIDY WORKER, New 
York Agency, Ro@m 32, at 108. East 
14th street. 


Watch the Saturday Magazine 
Section for new features every 
week. This is aygood issue to give 
to your fellow worker. 

. , 


dest es heat bes union men, and 
. a. praeent scale idea nmete walop Feb, 4.—Over4 


WITH BOSSES 


Bosses Propose Wage 
Cut and Longer Hours 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

NEW YORK, N. Y., Feb. 3 — The 
automobile workers of New York City 
are facing serious trouble on the ques- 
tion of a néw wage scale and working 
agreement. The old agreement ex- 
pired on December 31, 1925 and the 
jatest move by the employers thru 
their organization is an attempt to 
reduce wages and increase the num- 
ber of working hours. 

Men Stand Firm. 

At the last union meeting the 
whole matter was thoroly thrashed 
out and the following letter was sent 
to the employers’ organization: 


o * . 
“To the New York Automobile Coach 
Manufacturers’ Association. Fi 


“Gentlemen: The New York Local 
No. 49 of the United Automobile Air- 
craft and Vehicle Workers of Amer- 
ica at several of its membership meet- 
ings dealt with the question of sub- 
mitting a new wage scale agreement 
to the employers after the old one 
two years in power has expired. 

“The union membership resents the 
many violations committed by the em- 
ployers in the old agreement by for- 
cing upon the workers’ conditions in 
contradiction to the signed agreement 
with the union. 

“Furthermore, the union member- 


old agreement are contrary to their 


creasing 
tions. 7, 
“Therefore, a committeg? 
ed at the last meeting of Loeal 49 of 
the United Automobile Aircraft and 
Vehicle Workers of America to work 
out and submit to the employers a 
new agreement for the coming year 
of 1926.” 
Special Meeting Called. 

Since then several conferences were 
held between the union Yepresént- 
atives and representatives from the 
employers. The outcome of these con- 
ferences, a flat refusal by the employ- 
ers to grant any of the demands made 
by the men, is not surprising to the 
membership. 


| A special meeting will be held on 


Thursday, Feb. 4th at the 
Temple 243 E. 84th street, at which 
the conference committee will make 
a report and it is expected that the 
membership will turn out 100 per cent 
to take action on this important mat- 
ter. 


Labor 


ship realizes that many clauses in the / 


NEW YORK LAWMAKERS 
DISCUSS BILL MAKING. 
HYPOCRISY A CRIME 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 4 — A bill 
which would make hypocrisy a 
crime. was introduced in the legis- 
» akg by assemblyman Hackenburg, 

ew York democrat. The measure 
defines as hypocrites “persons who 
solicit and collect funds for the pur- 
pose of promoting measures res- 


traing the exercise of personal |i- 
berty.” 


Russia to Send 100 
Workers to Detroit; 
Study Auto Production 


MOSCOW, U.S. 5S. R., Feb. 4 —The 
Soviet government is sending 100 
workers to Detroit for a year of prac- 
tical training ta automobile and trac- 
tor plants. The Soviet Union at pres- 
ent has 7 schools in the Caucasus and 
Siberia for the training of mechanics 
for the 20,000 tractors that are to ar- 
rive in the union in the spring. 


FORTY MINERS 
ENTRAPPED IN 
BURNING MINE 


Company Fails to Warn 
Men of Danger 


(Special tu The, Pally Worker) 


forty miners wére~ trapped and prob- 
pably killed in a terrific gas explosion 
fin the Horning mine, No. 4, of the 
Pittsburgh Terminal “Coal company, 
near Castle Shanes, 10 miles from 
| Pittsburgh. 

Three bodies were taken out. The 
explosion followed a-fire in the mine 
which began at ten O'clock yesterday 
morning. Six hundred men continued 
to work in the mine while the fire 
raged as they had not been informed 
of the danger by the company officials. 
The men came out of the mine shortly 
before the explosion, having finished 
their day’s work. A large rescue crew 
is trying to break thru to save the 
entombed men. No steps were taken 
oy the company officials to warn the 
miners of the danger. Two miners, 
Willlam Yelmicko and Louis Paul, 
were still working in one section even 
after the explosion. They discovered 
they were trapped only when they 
attempted to leave the mine at the 
close of the day’s work and were 
taken out and rushed to the hospital. 


CLEVELAND FORMS COMMITTEE TO 


AID STRIKING ANTHRACITE AND 


WEST VIRGINIA COAL MINERS 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 4. 
munist) Party for relief of the striki 
success. 


ers of America, was asked to address 
of the miners in West Virginia. Hed 
told of the hard fight of the coal dig- 
gers for the right to organize, and 
stated that if “we 120,000 miners 
could organize: we could contro] the 
state of Virginia.” He narrated the 
story of the starvation and misery of 
the miners and their families, but de- 
clared. that despite everything the 
miners would fight on and win their 
victory. 

The conference was opened by Dele- 
gate I. Amter, district secretary of 
the Workers (Communist) Party, who 
spoke of the importance of the con- 
ference. Delegate Elmer Boich was 
elected chairman and Delegate Philip 
Shatz temporary secretary. 


A delegate from the conference call- 
ed by the district committee of the 
Workmen's Circle stated that that 
conference wduld be glad to have the 
miners’ relief conference send dele- 
gates to join the conference of the 
Workmen's Circle. A motion was then 
made on the floor that “this confer- 
ence goes on record in favor of a unit- 
ed front with, any and all organiza- 
tions raising relief for the striking 
miners, and, instructs the incoming ex- 
ecutive committee to take the most 


ed front. sq,that united action may be 


(aeHsom AieQ 244 03 peIped@) 
—The conference called by the Workers (Com- 


ing anthracite minérs was a splendid 


Thirty-six delegates representing 24 organizations—trade unions, 
sick and death benefit societies, educational clubs, etc., 
ing full of enthusiasm for the work that stood before the conference. 

Brother William Richards, the oldest member of the United Mine 


came to the meet- 
Work- 
the meeting, and told of the struggles 


a. 


carried on in Cleveland.” 
Delegate J. A. Hamilton then pro- 


organization should be to run some 
large mass meetings leading up to a 


(Continued on page Z) 


posed that the main activities of the} 


LEWIS OFFICIALS 
AND PROSECUTOR 
CONFER ON JURY 


Collaborate to I mprison 
Zeigler Miners 


BULLETIN 

Get Eight Jurors. ° 
BENTON, Ill., Feb. 4—The thrid 
day of the coal miners’ trial here 
has resulted in the securing of eight 
jurymen. Indications are that the 
full jury will be selected soon. The 
prosecution is still being openly 
aided by union officals of the Lewis- 

Farrington machine in the selection 

of the jury. The interest of the 

miners has not slackened since the 
first day. The courtroom is crowd- 
ed every minute of the sessions. 
> . > 
(Special to The Daily Worker) 

BENTON, iil.. Feb. 4 — Constant 
conferences on the selection of jurors, 
in the Zeigler miners’ trial, between 
the-state’s attorney’s forces and the 
reactionary machine officials of the 
United Mine Workers of America 
shows the unity of the state and the 
union bureaucracy in the prosecution 
of the Zeigler defendants. 

No prospective juror is selected un- 
til a conference is held between the 
attorneys for the prosecution and Lon 
Fox, sub-district president, Del Cobb, 
vice-president of the sub-district, Hez- 
zie Hindman, secretary treasurer of 
the sub-district, Darby Babbington, a 
district board member, and Ligé Wal- 
ker, the notorious field appointee of 
the Farrington crew. The prosecution 
acts only after consulting them. 

A Farrington Frame-Up. 
“This brazen -collaboration exposes 
Hthe-whole.trial as an attack of Far 
rington and his henchmen upon their 
opponents in the union. The Farring- 
ton machine is obviously conducting 
the prosecution against the union 
miners who are on trial for their 
liberty, simply because the latter have 
been militantly fighting for progres- 
sive policies in the organization, and 
have refused to go along with the 
shameless hobnobbing between the 
union officials, the coal operators and 
the ku klux klan. 

This is significant since the whole 
struggle grew out of the fact that the 
Officialdom gave a union decision to 
the operators as against the miners in 
Zeigier, in the checkweighman contro- 
versy at the Ball and Zoller mine. The 
unity of Farrington with the operators 
goes to the extent of using the union 
machinery, funds and officialdom for 
the prosecution of any. opposition to 
his class collaboration policies in the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

Miners Fight for Rights. 

The entire incident arose out of the 
fact that the company in Zeigler re- 
fused to allow the men to have an as- 
sistant checkweighman at the scales 
so that the men might get an honest 
weight for the coal they were mining. 
The company had been running the 
cars so rapidly over the scale that it 

was impossible for one man to keep 
laccurate count of the pounds record- 
ed. When the regular checkweighman 
threw up his hands in despair and re- 
fused to be party to this robbery of 
the miners any longer, the men struck 
their jobs spontaneously and returned 
only upon the urgings of Henry Cor- 
bishly, then president of Local Union 
992, who promised to have the case 
taken up by the sub-district officials. 

The gub-district officials, Cobb and 
Fox, rendered a decision in favor of 
the company, which enraged the 
cheated miners. Another spontaneous 
strike took place. At a union meeting 
a short time later, a fight started by a 

(Continues on page 2). 


By TOM BELL 
(Staff Writer, Daily Worker.) 

COURT HOUSE, BENTON, IIL, Feb. 
4—-The trial of thirteen of the twenty 
Zeigler miners charged with assault 
with intent to kill D. B. Cobb, 
president of the Franklin county sub 
‘district of the United Mine Workers 
of America is on before Circuit Judge 
Kerns. The great interest of the min- 
ers in the case is demonstrated byY¥*the 
‘crowded court room, the swarms 
blocking the stairway and overflow- 
ing onto the * 


vice- 


come. 


ZEIGLER MINERS’ TRIAL IS ATTEMPT 
OF FARRINGTON MACHINE TO CRUSH 
CLASS COLLABORATION OPPOSITION 


“square” all eagerly dis- | 
ponargeti _ steps to bring about a unit-|cussing the case and the possible out- (pied the rest of the day. 


+ 

| The prosecuting attorney is Roy C. 
Martin, assisted by special prose- 
cutors Judge Neeley and Robert 
Smith. The defense lawyers are I. E. 
Ferguson, H. E. Morgan, Judge Ward, 


and George B. White 
Refuse Separate Trials. 

At the opening the defense moved 
that separate trials be given each of 
the thirteen defendants on the grounds 
that no jury would be able to follow 
the evidence concerning thirteen de- 
fendants at the same time. This was 
refused by the judge. 

The task of selecting a jury occu- 
It was rec- 
(Cubntibued Oa page 2\ 
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REDUCE TAXES 


Big F ortunes Get Heavy 
Reduction 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 4.—With a 
slight concession to the petty bour- 
geois elements in the democratic party 
the combinations of Coolidge -Mellon 
republicans and Morgan democrats 
put thru the 100 per cent reduction In 
surtaxes that saves Melion and other 
billionaires the enormous sum of mil- 
llone a year. Surtaxes were reduced 
from a maximum of 40 per cent to 20 
per cent. 

The democrats, in order to insure 
unity of their party yielded to the de- 
mands of the petty bourgeois elements 
who insisted upon a greater reduc- 
tion of taxes in the middle brackets 
(incomes between $12,000 and $50,- 
000). With these reductions granted 
to the class they represent these mid- 
dle west democrats supported the re- 
duction of millions granted the Mellon 
crowd. 

A number of amendments calculated 
to raise the tax on great incomes 
were presented by “radical” repub- 
licans and democrats, but they were 
all voted down by the combination of 
leading elements in both old parties. 

Reductions on the income of the 
highly skilled workers and lower mid- 
dle class was just sufficient to bribe 
these elements into voting for the old 
parties this fall, but in no manner 
affected the mass of .workers. 


~ Gera Workers Join 


_ the Textile Strike 


(Continued from pago 1) 
to get in line and not delay coming 
in with the rest. : 

Relief for the strikers is being or- 
ganized. Bakers and other business 
concerns have offered help and the 
unions of other cities are getting on 
the job providing the needy with sup 
plies. 

Col. Johnson of the Botany mill 
said he hoped the strikers would soon 
starve so that they would be driven 
back to work. He knows that the 
wages given to the workers have been 
so small that they have not been able 
to save at all. “The . workers are 
only a week ahead of starvation,” 
said Weisbord, “and now Johnson 
wants you to go back and accept a 
cut even below what you were get- 
ting.” 

With the Gera mill tied up, the en- 
tire textile industry in Passaic is at 
a standstill. The spirit of the strik- 
ers is excellent, amd they are deter- 
mined to hold out to the bitter end. 

Much unrest is felt in the Rubber 
and Belting company where the work- 
ers have been cut as in the other 
mills, and it is only a matter of a few 
days till the workers there will ga 
out. 

The Lodi mill which employs about 
4,000 is on the verge of revolt and is 
expected to be pulled out at any time. 
This is the most miserable slave hole 
in the industry and the breaking point 
is near. 

The United Front Committee is tak- 
ing good care of the strike and the 
entire movement is in a healthy con- 
dition. Over 100 members of the lo- 
cal committee meet every night and 
decide upen the matters that come up. 
The rank and file is signing up in 
great numbers every day and the or- 
ganization is growing rapidly. 
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Tr. U. E. L. Opens Wa 


ron Company Unions 


(Continued from page 1) | 


ance men and bituminous miners join 
the strike can the union be saved 
from disaster, Reid declared. 

Union Funds Used Against Miners. 

In regard to the trial of the thirteen 
Zeigler, Ill., miners, he showed how 
the funds of the United Mine Work- 
ers, thru the treachery of District 
President Frank Farrington, are be- 
ing used to frame-up these progres- 
sives. 

They are falsely accused of “assault 
with intent to murder” -in order to 
force them out of the union, where 
several have been elected to office as 
champions of the rank and file, and 
dangerous opponents of the ku klux 
klan. 


Loeb Discusses “Boss” Unions. 


That the betrayal of the workers 
by union bureaucrats in alliance with 
the bosses and the klan is but one side 
of the shield used by American im- 
perialism to defend itself against or- 
ganized labor and to intensify ex- 
ploitation was brought out graphically 
by Moritz J. Loeb, business manager 
of The DAILY WORKER who analyz- 
ed the growing menace of company 
unionism and the part which the T. 
U. E. L. must take in combatting it, 
around which the evening’s discussion 
centered. 

The last speaker, Jack Johnstone, 
national T. U. E. L. secretary, in re- 
viewing the left wing’s mistakes and 
achievements in the recent I. L. G. 
W. U. and Furriers’ national conven- 
tions warned progressives against the 
danger of allowing their successful 
resolutions “to go to rest in the union 
archives,” 


“The adoption of progressive resolu- 


tlons by large bodies of organized la- 


bor, the shift of the left wing from a 
minority to a majority in both local 
and national unions, places a new 


responsibility on the T. U. E. L. fore- 


ing it to reorientate itself, to change 
from an organ of propaganda and agi- 


tation to an instrument of action,” de-' 


clared Johnstone. 

“The answer of the T. U. E. L. 
must: be to bring all workers into the 
drive to carry out its program, with 
the added duty of making this pro- 
gram’ thoroly understood. Rank and 
fillers cannot continue to be merely 
dues-paying members of unions con- 
trolled by a few officials but must be 
fighters for the policies to which 
previously they have given only vyot- 
ing support. 


A Program of Action. 


“Joint meetings of workers in dif- 
ferent unions must be called to go 
over their common program, to de- 
cide on joint action, to put the resolu- 
tions passed into practice. Respon- 
sibility must be placed on the rank 
and file, drawing in all workers thru 
shop meetings, formation of mags or- 
ganization committees. Wherever pos- 
sible, campaigns for amalgamation, 
for organization of the unorganized 
and for a labor party, must be car- 
tied by the I. L. G. W. U. and the 
Furriers into the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing and the Millinery Workers’ unions, 
Only by a reorientation of progres- 
sives from agitators to actionists can 
a powerful T. U. E. L. be built.” 

Growth of Company Unions, 

That company unions predominate 
in the heavy industries and are backed 
by the biggest capitalist interests; by 
Gary, Rockefeller, Armour, Morgan, 
etc. was stressed by Loeb, who made 
it clear that company unions origin- 
ating after the world war, came as 
the result of the expansion of Amer- 
ican imperialism and the need for 
greater exploitation of the workers at 
home in order that more surplus 
profits be available for investment 
abroad, for exploitation of colonial 


peoples. : 


“From 225 company unions in 1919, 


MARX AND ENGELS 


on 


REVOLUTION IN AMERICA 


No. 6 
IN THE LITTLE RED LIBRARY 


10 


Cents 


The lessons of Marx and Engels written many 
years ago still hold good today and should be 
carefully read by American workers for their im- 
mediate as well as historical value. 


Twelve Copies for One Dollar 
of this or combined numbers in 


THE LITTLE RED LIBRARY. 


More than fifty years ago the men who first 
clearly formulated Communist principles, fore- 
saw also the development of American labor. 


This booklet, written by one of the outstanding 
figures in the revolutionary movement in Ger- 
many, gives us the letters in which the two great 
minds pointed out the road for American labor. 


the figure rose to 814 in 1924,” he 
Stated, saying that this epidemic of 
boss unionism is strongest in the 
metal industry, followed closely by 
the lumber, railroad, textile, printing 
and rubber industries, with the Com- 
/monwealth Edison and the People’s 
Gas, Light and Coke Co. the most 
prominent Chicago examples. 


Attitude of T. U. E. L. 


“What new problems do company 
unions bring the T. U. E. L.?” asked 
Loeb. “How can the left wing fight 
them, both outside and inside, both 
before they are formed and after- 
wards?” 

In general, company unions must be 
destroyed, root and branch, he de- 
clared, suggesting exceptions to this 
rule, however, in cases where work- 
ers succeed in gaining contro] and in 
changing these organizations into 
bona fide unions. If they cannot win 
the union for the workers, they may 
force the boss to drop it as useless 
for his purposes. 

“Most important, however, is the 
utilization of the T. U. E. L.’s pro 
gram for organization of the unorgan- 
ized and for the amalgamation of craft 
unions into industrial unions. The 
craft union is the bosses’ pet argu- 
ment for a company union. With its 
jurisdictional squabbles and arm-chair 
officials, It serves him as a fitting sub- 
ject for ridicule. In contrast, he 
paints a rosy picture of company 
unionism.” 

“Company unions are the bosses’ 
reply to the workers’ desire for or- 
ganization,” said Loeb in showing that 
the purpose of these “one big family” 
unions is to prevent the workers from 
forming, or participating in unions of 
their own. 


Supplyig the “Human” Element. 


“Capitalists have learned to take 
advantage of these conditions by 
establishing company unions, either 
thru persuasion or thru bribery and 
corruption. It must be remembered 
that the Taylor system in introducing 
‘speed-up’ devices, ‘efficiency’ methods, 
ete., neglected the ‘human element.’ 

“In order to keep up this delusion, 
certain minor demands are granted 
the workers; for instance, clean 
towels once a week or spittoons in 
strategic positions. In return for these 
concessions to the worker, the em- 
ployers gain control over hiring and 
firing, over wages and hours, as well 
as freedom to cut costs of production 
by increasing exploitation thru speed- 
ing up, piece work, etc. 

“Employers can get whatever they 
want from company unions thru the 
power of foremen and managers, to 
say nothing of the fact that the gen- 
eral superintendent always has the 
power of veto over any worker’s pro- 
posal.” 


Twin Menaces Shown, 


In. closing, Loeb pointed out that, 
while ostensibly the American Feder- 
ation of Labor is opposed to, and fight- 
‘ng against company unions, in prac- 
tice many trade unions are brothers 
of company unions and unless the 
left wing takes action, class collabora- 
tion will become the first order of 
business for the labor bureaucracy. In 
proof of this statement, he cited the 
railroad brotherhoods, the machinists 
and the clothing workers. 

A donation of $20 was made to the 
International Labor Defense for the 
Zeigler miners as a result of a collec- 
tion. 
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NEW BRITAIN, Conn., Feb. 4— 
Two men are dead, six others fatal- 
ly injured and at least forty persons 
are buried in the ruins of the North 
& Judd Manufacturing company 
foundry bullding which collapsed 
under the weight of snow on its 
roof, 

Firemen began digging into the 
ruins, seeking either to save lives 
or ot recover bodies. About forty 
to sixty workers were in the builid- 
Ing. : 

The collapsed ‘building was about 
100 feet wide by feet long. As 
the roof went In, the end walls 
swayed and an instant later the 
side walis 


a 


Cntdellll tas from page 1) 

klansman resulted in a general .scrim- 
mage during whieh'Mike Sarovich, a 
progressive, was , to death by Alec 
Hargis, a notorio 
of Hargis being 
bishly, a brother of the progressive 
local president wag framed-up on a 
murder charge, and a score of other 
miners, with Henry Corbishly and 


for assault with intent to, and con- 
spiracy to murder. Immediately after- 
ward, these progressives’ leaders, Cor- 
bishly, Crnoevich, Skibinski, and an- 
ther were suspended from the union 
by the machine. 
Labor Defense Fight Case. 

This prosecution, which is a most 
obvious and brazen frame-up, is the 
outcome of the long fight of the 
miners against the policies of the re- 
actionary union machine, the rule of 
the operators and the ku klux klan. 
The International Labor Defense is in 
charge of the défense of the miners, 
and has sent I), Ferguson to the 
trial to co-operate with the local de- 
fense lawyers, Messrs. White and 
Morgan. : 

It is expected that the selection of 
jurors will be accomplished in a short 
time, and the trial proceeded with. 


I, L. D. Mass Meeting 


nae FE oh P 
any La yr Cases 
4. Bi Service. 


NEW YORK}? large crowd at- 
tended a mass sting arranged by 
the Intern 15 r Defense, New 
York section, to p the Pittsburgh, 
Zeigler and Ford cases. 

Ben Gitlow spoke in detail about 
the Zeigler framenip, where 20 union 
miners are facing long terms of im- 
prisonment, and about the Pittsburgh 
cases of the ten Communists who 
were indicted and charged with vio- 
lation of the state sedition laws. Their 
cases are now pending. He made an 
appeal to the audience to support and 
join the Internatienal Labor Defense. 

Robert Dunn acted as chairman. A 
collection of $175' was made. The 
proceeds of the meeting will be used 
to help the Zeigler, Pittsburgh and 
Ford cases. 


Are you going to give? Make 


it a book on Communism! 


Fight Farrington and Bosses’ Courts | 


(Continued from page 1) 


ognized that the twtenty-four venire 
men present at the opening of the 
trial would not be sufficient, and or- 
ders were issued to bring in others 
from the north and eastern part of 
the county which is a farming dis- 
trict. By the close of the session 
128 venire men had been. brot in. 
Both the prosecution and the defense 
have 130 challenges on prospective 
jurymen, and from the results thus 
far it seems as if all the challenges 
on both sides will be used. 

From the start it was seen that this 
case is of the greatest political im- 
portance. The defendants represent 
the rank and file of the miners’ union 
and the case was launched against 
them by the sub-district officials rep- 
resenting the Farfington machine of 
the union which is closely linked up 
with the operators and the Small ad- 
ministration in the state: 

Even in the tedious examination of 
the prospective jurors this was seen. 
The prosecution was willing to accept 
miners who were members of the Ori- 
ent local of the United Mine Workers 
because that is the local of Lon Fox, 
sub-district president, and it was 
taken for granted that they would be 
favorable to the administration. An- 
other miner who admitted voting in 
the last sub-district election but did 
not know that Henry Corbishley was 
the opposition candidate was accept- 
able to the prosecution. On the other 
hand two railroaders, a brakeman and 
a switchman, were not acceptable to 
them. 

Play on National Hatreds. 

In the examination of the prospec- 
tive jurymen the question of “foreign- 
ers” plays an important part since all 
except three of the defendants are for- 
eign-born workers. The state’s attor- 
mey read off the names of the defend- 
ants with evident relish for the for- 
eign sounding names and sauvely an- 
nounced that “foreigners” are entitled, 
to “fair and impartial trial” as wel/! 

py 


as native-born, but that “foreigners” 
are also liable to the penalty of the 
law if they commit a crime. 

The defense also took up this mat- 
ter and questioned the prospective 
jurors if they belonged to any organ- 
ization which had for its object the 
restriction of foreign immigration, or 
the exclusion of foreigners. This 
question throws up the matter of the 
ku klux klan sincein this country one 
is either for or against the klan. 

This tria} goes far beyond the ques- 
tion of whether D. B. Cobb was beat 
up by some workers. The question at 
issue is whether or not the miners’ 
union ig to be an instrument of collab- 
oration with the operators at the ex- 
pense of the wages and conditions of 
the workers. The infamous statement 
of Frank Farrington at the last min- 
ers’ district convention-—“Don't ané 
tagonize, inerease production and 
load clean coal’’-—expresses the pol- 
icy of the union officialdom while the 
brave and stubborn fight of the pro- 
gressive rank and filers against sac- 
rificing the interests of the miners 
for the sake of the operators’ profits 
is the stand of the defendants in this 
case. 

Miners of Illinois on Trial. 

The defendants on trial are not 
merely this handful of progressive 
leaders of Zeigler local union. The 
real defendants are the coal miners 
of Illinois in the persons of these 
courageous fighters against the policy 
of giving in to the bosses represented 
by Farrirngton and his official family. 

The trial and conviction (if it is 
secured) of these miners is to be a 
warning to the rank and file of the 
union of what will happen to those 
who dare to rebel against Farrington 
and his friends tie operators. Be- 
cause of this the International Labor 
Defense, by throwing its full strength 
into the defense of these miners, is 
performing a great service for the 
miners of this state and the working 
class in general, 


~ 


Matt Crnoevich at their head, indicted | 
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Communists Challenge | 
Capitalists to Battle in |e 
Debate in Chicago 


By J. LOUIS ENGDAHL. 


B hadegihl the hopes of a debate between a Communist and 
a capitalist are not so good, if the c sts heed the 


hysterical warning of George W. Hinman, financial writer of 
earst’s Chicago Herald-Examiner. aa | | 
Yet, if the capitalists look at his advice, in.another way, 7 


they will accept the challenge to debate issu 
ore (Communtet) Party. It is merely ano 


by the Wor 
r example of 


the ability of the Hearst writers to argue both ways. 


(eo 6, 0 ©@ “eg 
Hinman presents this picture: = = Sh ee 
“For 20 years the writer hag known rev : and: their 
literature. They have a vast number of revolutionary 8 and cover | 


every field of life. They read and study and argue as only zealots can. - 


They know exactly what t 
“They paper the 


with their 10- booklets. Those who 


have not time for the booklets are fed full with the §00 or 600 revolution 
ary newspapers and periodicals that flood the country every week. 

“With a revolutionist thus educated against big a Chicago ' 
bank president WOULD HAVE NO MORE CHAI (IN A DEBATE 
THAN A COTTON-TAIL RABBIT. THIS IS NO GU . THE WRITER 


HAS MADE HIS OWN TESTS.” 


- ‘ 


This would indicate that Hinman would not like to see 


some bank president or public utility aps be 
Communist, altho he rather overstates the : 
boast of 500 to 600 newspapers and 


munists can hardl 


debate with a 
situation. Com- . 


periodicals, altho they hope to achieve that goal. 
* ¢« @ @ 
But Hinman also warns the great capitalists that they 
must read up. Here is the other viewpoint: 
“What big businessmen have got to do Is to educate themselves 


first. 


If they are going to defend themselves against the teachings 


which play a part in every great strike .... the big businessmen have 
got to learn what is the matter—learn for themselves.” 


What better way, therefore, 


who doesn’t like to read an 


Stories,” to get acquainted wit 


attend a “Communism vs. Capita 


This week the engagement o 
of the multi-millionaire guardia 
destinies, comes to an end at the 
spent hordes 
his wife’s theatrical ambitions a 


“Sammy” has 


ences have not been so good. 
The same theater might 


“the tired businessman,” 
stronger than “Saucy 
ssues at stake, than to 
" debate? 


s. Samuel Insull, wife 
Chicago’s capitalist 
lle Theater. 

oney for publicity for 
he “Gold Coast” audi- 


be engaged for the proposed 


debate. “Sammy’ Insull, himself, would make a good Com- 
munist opponent. ‘He knows the capitalist game. We offer 
to provide him with free literature to read up on the Com- 
munist side. More than that, we promise him an audience 
many times larger than any that attended his wife’s appear- 
ance in “The School of Scandal.” If it is education that the 
big businessmen need, as Hinman states, then it is up to In- 
sull to help provide it for them thru the proposed debate, 

| Oy & 60 Oe 4 * | . 
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But the struggle between the working class and the 
capitalist class is. not merely a paper affair, to be decided thru 
the distribution of books and pamphlets, as Hearst's writer 
infers. , 

The capitalist class, or any ruling class for that matter, 
has always had the paper and ink on its side. It has this 
advantage today, especially in its daily newspapers of tre- 
mendous circulations. 

But the great social forces are always on the side of the 
oppressed. Capitalism, like all preceding social orders, moves 
towards its doom. Thru their literature the Communists 
point out why this is so. The Communists organize the work- 
ers to take over the power that must drop from the 
struggling hands of the exploiters. 

communists would like to tell these things to the cap- 
italists in a debate, not because they hope to convert the 
enemies of the working class, but because this would help 
bring the Communist idea before increased masses of work- 
ers. That is what the capitalists fear. That will be the big 


reason why they will refuse to debate. 


That is also the reason why the 
speaker to oppose the recognition o 


refuse to furnish a 
the Union of Soviet 


Republics in a debate before the Chicago Forum as already 
announced in The DAILY WORKER. 


| Cleveland Forms Relief Committee 


(Continued from page 1) | 

ag day. Other suggestions were made 
such as collections of clothes, etc. 
A motion was also made that the dele- 
gates recommend to their organiza- 
tions that each member donate one 
hour’s pay to the striking miners, Del- 
egate Sulovsky of the Slovak Work- 
ers’ Sick Benefit Society reported that 
the national organization had contri- 
buted $10,000 for relief. 

The conference decided to call it- 
self the “Cleveland Workers’ Con- 
ference for Miners’ Relief.” An ex- 
ecutive committee of 11 was elected, 
and upon convening elected George 
Schwartz of the joint board of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers as 
president, and J. A. Hamilton as sec- 
retary. 

The following resolution was adopt- 
ed by the conference: “Whereas, 158,- 
000 anthracite miners have been on 
strike for more than five months and 
are conducting a splendid struggle 
against a lowering of their conditions; 
and 

“Whereas this strike is beginning 
to cut down the resources of the min- 
erg and is resulting in suffering and 
misery to the miners and their fam- 
ilies; and 

“Whereas against the anthracite 
miners stand arrayed the united coal 
operators supported by the govern: 
ment and determined to deprive the 
miners of one of their most powerful 
weapons—the strike; and 

“Whereas i tis the duty of the work- 
ing class as a whole to stand behind 
the fighting miners in this struggle; 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that this 
conference of workers of Cleveland, 
representing trade unions and frater- 
nal organizations, sends its heartiest 
greetings~to the fighting miners of 
the anthracite, northern Wvst Vireinia 
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and the other sections now on strike, 
and pledges its full support in raising 
relief in their behalf; and be it fur- 
‘her 

“Resolved, that we call upon thé 
anthracite miners to make the strike 
100 per cent amd accept the demand 
of tens of thousands of striking min- 
ers that the maintenance men be call- 
ed out and thereby strike a blow that 
will bring the operators to terms.” 

The resolution was unanimously 
adopted, 


Bulgarian Progressive 
Club Concert Sunday 


GARY, Ind., Feb. 4.—The Bulgarian 
Progressive Club is giving a concert 
at the Turner Hall, 14th and Washing- 
ton streets, Sunday evening, Feb. 7. 


Put a copy of the DAILY 


WORKER in your pocket when| 
you go to your union meeting. 


ae 


days. ' 
i morning the Federated 
Press re s received the following telegram 


~“ 


Miners’ Committee | 
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(Continued page 1). 


by the bosses he will certainly have a 


job choking it down the throats of 
the miners at the ratification conven- 
tion. : 

eAccept Relief Offer. 

The next question considered by 
the body was the question of relief. 
Delegate Edmunds of Local Union 699, 
Edwardsville, a member of the exec- 
utive board read to the body a tele- 
gram from Bishop William Magstgo- 
mg 8 Brown offering the assistance 
of the International Workers Aid to 
the striking miners. Pro-Lewis dele 
gates argued against acceptance, stat- 
ing all relief was distributed thru the 
district and international office of the 
union. This brought a hearty laugh 
from the body, for delegates stated 
the relief obtained from this source— 
after they fight a long time to get it 
going thru yards of red tape—is in- 
sufficient to meet the needs of their 
members. A delegate etated his local 
union applied for relief several months 
ago and when committee after com- 
mittee tried to collect it they finally 
received $500 for their membership 
of 1,500 for five months strike! This 
was 33 cents per member! The relief 
received thru these sources is in- 
sufficient and the necessity of the 
general assembly forming a relief ap- 
paratus was stressed by all delegates 
who spoke in favor of accepting the 
offer of the International Workers 
Aid. : 
' Miners Starve—No Relief. 

Some of the delegates who at first 
were not in favor of accepting the re- 
lief offer finally voted for the measure 
after the necessity of accepting relief 
from any source was brought home 
to them. Delegates reported scores 
of families—actually starving, with- 
out coal and clothes,—yet nothing is 
done. A motion was unanimously 
adopted to accept the offer of the 
International Workers Aid and invite 
Bishop Brown by telegram to address 
their next meeting. 

Early in the meeting the body unan- 
imously adopted a motion of the Ed- 
wardsville delegation to extend the 
floor to the writer, in attendance as a 
correspondent of the DAILY WORK- 
ER, ove? the protest of the Pro-Lewis 
delegates who left the meeting before 
the vote was taken, rather than re- 
main and listen to the speech. 


Attack Lewis Policies. 

The nesessity of relief to the mem- 
bership, the calling out of the main- 
tenance men, for a 100% strike of all 
coal miners, attacking the policies of 
Cappellini and Lewis and their con- 
duct of the strike and expressing op- 
position to Lewis repudiation of the 
tri-digstrict convention demands were 
some of the points covered in the 
short talk. The general assembly 
unanimously passed a vote of appre 
ciation. 


Finnish Workers’ Club 
Formed in Berkeley 


BPRKELEY, Cal. Feb. 4— At a 
meeting attended by about 65 work- 
ers at Comrades’ Hall, a new organ- 
ization was launched. The name of 
the organization is to be “The Finnish 
Workers’ Association” of Berkeley. 
The purpose of the organization is to 
develop the talents of the workers and 
‘to arrange lecture courses, hold masée 
meetings and arrange speakers for 
them. 
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Russian Peasants. 
URALSK, U. S. 8. R., Feb. 4—The 
peasants of Tashinsk, Iletz county, 
have installed a flour mill in the vil- 
lage church. 


CHICAGO LEFT WING TO HOLD 
INTERNATIONAL CONCERT AT 
 ARYON GROTTO ON MARCH 13 


The Chicago General Group 


concert Saturday night, March 13, 


Educational League. 


League and the Needie Trades Section has arranged an international 


Theatre), Wabash Ave. and Eight St., for the benefit of the left wing 
press in the needle trades and the general work of the Trade Union 


. A big musical program has been arranged for the occasion which 
will be announced in a few days. All friendly organizations are asked 
to refrain from arranging affairs for that date. 


of the Trade Union Educational 


at the Aryon Grotto (Eight Street 
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oyill. be Bishop. William Montgomery 
Brown. In addition to the speakers 
there will be exhibited movie reels 
_f labor defense in America,and class 


I. L. D. News Service. 

The Chicago local of the. Interna- 
tional Labor ° Defense, now has 55 
branches composed of 1,500 individ- 
ual members and 16 affiliated organ- 
izations representing 3,500 workers. 

The tecal has made arrangements 
for a labor defense demonstration and 
‘Paris: Commune pag on March 19. 
The affair will be held im Ashland 
Auditorium and among the speakers 


cipal speaker. Trumbull will be re 
leased from Alcatraz prison on Feb. 


Workers of all shades of opinion 
have joined the International Labor 
Defense, including socialists, Com- 
munists, I. W. W.’s, members of the 
S. L. P., the proletarian party, liber- 
als, progressives, trade unionist#@ with- 
out any political affiliation, and un- 
attached workers. 

Among the activities planned for 
the month of February are a meeting 
at Northwest Hall on Feb. 14, with 
Ralph Chaplin as the principal speak- 
er, Ella Reeve Bloor will speak at 
Pullman on Feb. 27, at Stancik Hall. 
During the month special efforts will 
be made to circulate the Labor De- 
fender and other literature, and to 
bring International Labor Defense be- 
@re unions and workers’ societies. 

> * & 


Russian Branch to Give Affair 
The Russian branch of the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense is giving a con- 


TO ROT ON’ FOREIGN BATTLEFIELDS. , 


oH 


cert and dance Saturday, Feb. 13, at 
the Workers’ House, 1902 W. Division 
St. An interesting program is being 
arranged. Beginning at 8 p. m, bane, 


INTERNATIONAL” 
LABOR DEFENSE 
ARRANGES TOURS 


I, L. D. News Service 
The following tours have been ar- 
ranged by the International Labor 
Defense: 
ELLA REEVE BLOOR. 


Only a Few 
Copies Are Left! 


The historic reports of 
the ’ 


Sth CONGRESS 


Communist can be Rapids, Feb. 24; South Bend, Feb. 25; 


|FORUM IS STILL UNABLE TO FIND 
SPEAKER TO UPHOLD NEGATIVE IN 
| DEBATE ON RUSSIAN RECOGNITION 


on the recognition of the Soviet Union 


unable to find anyone to take eo) 


by the United States. But it hag been 


The piiliens’ bureau of the Chicago Forum Coiticil hag wired, sent 
special delivery letters, visited individuals, telephoned locally and long 
distance and hag asked the aid of the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
other bodies of that nature for a speaker to uphold the negative in a debate 


IS CLIMBING, 
FIGURES SHOW 


Hash Rent mt Flas Risen 


83 Pct. Since 1913 


By LELAND OLDS, Federated Press. 

It cost a wage earner’s family 2% 
per cent more to live in December 
than in June, 1925, and 4 per cent 
more than in December, 1924, accord- 
ing to the semi-annual report of the 
U. S. department of labor, The report 
shows an increase of approximately 
78 per cent in the cost of a family bud- 
get compared with 1913, 

7 Per Cent Rise Over 1922. 

The latest rise in the cost,of living 
began the latter half of 1924. Since 
June of that year the total increase 


per cent and San Francisco 2.9 per 
cent. Memphis and New Orleans also 
showed slight increases with 1.4 per 
cent and 1.9 per cent. 

The cost of living for the country 
as a whole has fallen about 11.2 per 
cent since December, 1920, when it 
stood just 100 per cent over pre-war. 
The department in its 
an average decreas 
from June, 1920. 
June peak, 116.5 pe 
‘war, for wage 
because wage negot 
ments in 1920 w 
that figure. 
labor board, 


d adjust- 


in its July, 1920, deci- 


wages, assumes an inerease of 100 per 
cent over pre-war in the’ cost of living. 
Rents 83 Per Cent Over 1913. 

The department shows present in- 
creages over pre-war in various items 
of a worker’s family budget as fol- 
lows: food 65.5% higher; clothing 
69.4%; housing 67.1%; fuel and light 
86.9%; house furnishings 114.3%, and 
miscellaneoug items 103.5%, The most 
important reduction in the cost of 
living since 1920 has been at the ex- 
pense of the producers of food. 

Grave doubt has been cast upon the 
department's figures for increases in 
the cost of housing. In 1923 the sug- 
gestion came from Washington that 
the average included other than work- 
ingmen’s quarters and that the real 
figure for the increase in worker rents 
should be nearer 100%. Statements 
from Babson’s statistical organization 
and an original investigation by the 


sion establishing the highest level of | 


a deficit. 


were about $10,986,000,000. 


By LELAND OLDS, Federated Press. 

Is the United States becoming a nation of capitalists? Judging by U. SB, 
department of labor figures on payrolls for 1925 the answer is no. In 
living expenses mean the cost of a decent existence bookkeepers must report 
The average wage was $24.73 a week. 

The total income received by factory workers in 1925 was about $10,- 
280,000,000, a gain of $20,000,000 or 3% over 1924. But the cost of living 
advanced enough to make this no gain at all. 
In 1920¢ 


Total factory wages in 1922 


— 


the total was about $13,840,000,000. 
So the total paid factory workers in 
1925 was about three-fourths of 1920. 


The 1925 wages were divided among 
an average of 7,990,000 workers giv- 
ing a percapita return of $1,286 or 
just about the minimum decent sup- 
port of a single person with no provi- 
sion for dependents. In 1924 the per- 
capita average was $1,258 and in 1920, 
$1,460. 

The report 
ployed, ‘total 


showing number 4h- 
payroll and average 


indexes for employment and wages 


to the totals secured by the census 


bureau in the regular census years, 
There was less fluctuation in em- 
ployment from month to month in 
1925 than in 1924. This shows that 
factory employment is being tempo- 
rarily stabilized at level below 1923 
when the average number employed 
was 8,763,000 and still further below 
1920 when the average was 99,635,000. 
The year 1925 ended with 8,120,000 
workers on factory payrolls. In Decem- 
ber 1924 the number was 7,840,000. 
Thus factories were giving employ- 


neers, rodmen, transitmen and similar 
workers on the city’s payroll. 


get 
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amounts to just over 56 per cent. Over . ' | 
war prisoners’ aid in Burope. y pay Fy ses Pt emia hei rem fpr a - pag aon of 1925] ent to about 280,000 more workers 
In order to stimulate interest in the ainos the war. was. seeched, Leesa in December 1925 than the previous 
Gomonsiretion, a ,comference. will pe ber, 1925, shows an increase of 7 per | 1925 Employes ° Payroll Avg.|year. The department reports ,oper- 
held-on Feb: 10; Wednésday 8 p. m. at cent. Workers should receive wages | Jan. 7,880,000 $ 840,000,000 $ 107) ations at 94% of fulltime with 86% 
180. West Washington street, room 2, at least 7 per cent above 1922 to give | Feb. 8,025,000 786,000,000 98 | of a normal full force of employes, In 
to which delegates are invited trom them as much food, clothing, fuel, etc.|Mar. 8,090,000 902,000,000 112 | December 1924 it was 92% of fulltime 
| all, workers’ organizations. as in that year. April ~ 8,065,000 879,000,000 109) with 81% of full force. A year ago, 
526. Seemionen. Se Se Vacate lcs The increases in living cost in 1925 | May 7,960,000 847,000,000 106. | however, December showed a consider- 
have a number of defense and. pro- varied widely from city to city, Thej|June 7,595,000 855,000,000 108 able gain in employment while in 
test activities to their credit since the largest increase was 6.6 per cent in,July 7,825,000 836,000,000 107) employment while in 1925 the num- 
: organization of the International La- Jacksonville. Other cities above the|Aug. 7,875,000 853,000,000 108 / ber on the payrolls in November re 
bor Defense. Among those meetings average were Scranton, 4.9 per cent, |Sept. 7,960,000 811,000,000 102 | mained practically unchanged. 
against white terror in Bulgaria, Jugo- Cincinnati 4.6 per cent, Boston 4.4 per|Oct. 8,090,000 932,000,000 115 } 
Slavia, Lithulania, Latvia, etc., the cent, Savannah 4.2 per cent, Buffalo|Nov. 8,105,000 829,000,000 102 
anes tae ay ~~ ng teBalgery | 3.9 on. oh and igh see one Dec. 8,110,000 910,000,000 112) aa Twnety-five Per Cent More. 
it gage Koc gevtoe Ms cent. acific coas es re ee NT, GMS a pamere . 3 
contributed $1,500 to the Zeigler de- creases uniformly below sthe average |1925 7,990,000 $10,280,000,000 $1,286 A ee Lig — 
fense. with Portland, Ore. 7-10 of 1 oteg ys Those figures are derived by ap-| Municipal Technical Engineers’ Asso- 
be held with Walter dae o0 a Los Angeles 1.1 per cent, Deatte *. plying department of labor weighted|ciation of Boston, composed of 
engi- 


; negative in the debate, declared one] New York Central shopmen have con- || 
\| of pelt rere ap In rs Westinaten, ae C., , ron. ay Brie, Ac g of the officials at the Chicago Forum | ? 000 TRACTORS firmed this criticism. 
wy 12; inureen. Fen. 13; * Bell aire, Feb. 14, Council in an interview with The 5 The real increase in the cost of t 
. afternoon; Yorkville, Feb. 14, evening; | DAILY WORKER. living since. 1913 including a fair || For Jue Thousand tb , 
| fs Should be in every Cincinnati, Feb Pon. ane: "Foleae Se “We have tried everywhere and it LF AVE SE A] ILE figure for increased rents would pro- Mew THE DAILY WORKER | 
: | y worker’s hands — no and 20; Detroit, Feb. 21 to 23; Grand|does not seem as tho anyone wants to bably be nearer 83% than the 77.9%’ | 


Fort Wayne, Feb. 26; Chicago, Feb, 27. 
WALTER TRUMBULL, 
who wl! be released Feb. 5: 
San Francisco and vicinty until Feb. 


without them. 


‘Price, 70 Cents 


6; 
Feb. 7 to 16; then soheehte’ with Trum- 
bull until Feb. 22. 


ROOM, large airy. Near Logan 


Square “L”. 2653 N. Spaul-| read—Wwrite—distribute The DAILY 
ding Ave. Call Belmont 9783/1 WORKER. 
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AUTONOMOUS INDUSTRIAL COLONY 


Kuzbas 


= Operating coal mines, a chemical plant, coke-ovens, a steel mill and 
farms in Kuznetzky Basin, Siberia 


Will Need for the Spring the Following 
Skilled Personnel: 


Power house and boiler house foremen 
General construction foremen 


Mine trafficomen and timbermen 
Mine machine runners 
Russian speaking material clerks, bookkeepers 
. and stenographers 
tc., etc. 


take that part in the debate,” declared 
one of the officials of the forum. 
Many organizations” similar to the 


will lecti -2 on the recognition of So- 
viet Russia, declares the forum. 


————— 


Co-Operative Made 
Limburger Cheese 


for Union-Made Coal 


Co-operatively ripened limburger 
cheese is being sent to the farmer- 
labor exchange, 179 W. Washington 
street, Chicago, by the Hasty (Minn.) 
Co-operative Cheese Co. and in return 
the co-operators ar ebuying union 
coal. The exchange is handling the 
Herrin strip mine coal, owned by the 
Illinois Mine Workers, at a saving of’ 
$2 a ton to consumers over Chicago 
prices. 


thousand tractors will be shipped thru 
Seattle to Vladivostock, during the 
month of February. The Osaka Sho- 
sen Kaisha Steamship Co. will load in 
its vessels the entire cargo to Kobe, 
Japan, and from there it will be ship- 
ped to Vladivostock according to an- 
nouncements made. 

The local papers and particularly 
the Seattle Daily Times, one of the 
most conservative capitalist newspa- 
pers, carried the. news in big head- 
lines on the front page, quoting big 
shipping interests on conditions in 
the Soviet republic and the gigantic 
trade that will be carried on between 
America and the Soviet republic. 
These shipping men say fhat Soviet 
Russia will become a tremendous pur- 
chaser of American manufactured 
goods and machinery and that Seattle 
is destined to become the gateway to 
the Soviet Union. The 12,000 tract- 


inexperienced 
girls and women and $13 for those 
with a year’s experience: a dollar a 


28th Anniversary 


To wake Henry Dubb— 


Festival and Ball 


given by 


FOR RUSS FARMS 


, league, a Roumanian fascist organiza- 


reported, 


with attempting to bribe members of 
New York state legislature to block 
the efforts of organized labor to put 
artificial flower and feather making 
on the prohibited list of homework 
products. The Women’s Trade Union 
league is aiding the union and its leg- 
islative agent, Mabel Leslie, will work 
in Albany for legislative protection 
for these sweated workers. 


Roumanian Fascisti 
Assault Costa Foru 


BUCHAREST (I. R, A.)—(By Mail) 
—Costa-Foru, the secretary jf the 
Roumanian league for human rights 
became the victim of a shameful at- 
tack of fascist and police agents. 


‘ 18; Los Angeles, Feb. 19, 20 and 21; Sait} Chicago Association of Commerce ; ae ee Manufacturers Bribe | ° : 
3 Lake City. Feb. 25;, Denver, Feb. 27:/have been approached by the manager| Business Jubilant Over Lsalsiators, Says Union | The Daily Worker is now well on the way 
3; Zeigler, ‘March 4; Chicago, March|0f the forum to no avail. Trade . , | of having three thousand new readers— 
6 and 7. If the forum is not able to secure rade esumption Aaginlie~ 
UUVOUAOUOEUOOGOUUUUGUOUUNGONOAOUUOGUNONOvUUoOONOGUOonOndesvOnoveNOGuqUnnONNL eureka, Cy MtEY,2: ret Bras Feb. 5;|% SPeaker to uphold the negative in NEW YORK—(FP)—Flower and three thousand more workers to join the 
TO RENT: Sacramente,” Feb. n Francisco,|the debate, Captain Paxton Hibben| SEATTLE, Wash., Feb. 4.—Twelve| feather manufacturers are charged 


to power. 


paper is THEIR paper. 


ers and brothers. 


Costa-Foru, well-known Roumanian | 
writer and publisher of the anti-fascist | 
daily Fakla has roused the hatred of | 


ing his stay in Roumantia, was a guest 
of Costa-Foru, 
his persecution. 


is another reason for | 


waiting room of the station there. 
About 20 members of the christian 


stopped in Klausenburg and he was || 
compelled to pass some time in the!’ 


his subscription— 


$9 a Week for Making Candy. ors are being shipped by the Ford/|the Roumanian rulers by the publica: | Rates: 
; BOSTON-—Candy makers are very|concern. The business elements of|tion of his booklet “From the Rou-| in Chicago: 
Master mechanics and toolmakers poorly paid. The Massachusetts mini-|this city are overjoyed over the re-|manian Torture Chambers.” | A N D Per year ............$8.00 
Expert repair and erection machinists mum wage commission sets $9 a week |Sumption of trade with Soviet Russia} The fact that Henri Barbusse dur- | Six months ......... 4.50 
Moulders and foundrymen as the minimum for on a huge scale, 


PUT IT 


/ | Per year ..............$6.00 
) Russian speaking bricklayers and carpenters week more than last year. Send in that sub! iocanitans “a es webs nace Baer | | H E R E ! Six months .......... 3.50 
| Mine foremen and firebosses Grosswardein, to Bucharest, his train | | . Three months ..... 2.00 


Ends February 15 


ranks of fighting labor who have chosen 
the road that Lenin pointed out as the road 


The readers did not all come to The Daily Worker 
without being told—without being SHOWN—that this 


Workers in the factories and in the trade 
unions have spokerr to their fellow-work- 
They have spoken for 
The Daily Worker and they got a sub. 
Many have spoken to their neighbors. 


Have you? Whether you already have or have not— 
SPEAK UP NOW! Speak up to another worker to get 


Three months .... 2.60 
Outside of Chicago: 


DAILY WORKER, 
1113 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, II. 


' 
’ 


|tion, surrounded his table and one of | | 
‘them asked him whether he was 
Costa-Foru. When he gave an affirm- | 
ative answer, they began to beat him. | 
Altho he was covered with blood, the | 

| 


Frauen Kranken-Unterstuetzungs-Verein 


“FORTSCHRITT” 


Enclosed $ 


See Peet eee weer es 257R CH ft eet tenes 


to put over THE LENIN DRIVE. 


, Three-year agreement with fare both ways, and special financial 
arrangements for the right kind of men. 
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| 
| Name: 
When writing give fullest information as to experience, names of past tascists centinued to beat him. Costa | + + + FFF eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eeee Oe Cee eee eeee . evcce 
employers, etc ) SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1926 : Foru had a revolver with him, but, as | 
at WICKER PARK HALL, 2040 W. North Avenue. he said later on, he did not want to | cele ee aaa eee RR, fae « 
- , 7 use it. The police that witnessed the ) 
KUZBAS Beginning 4 P. M, scene, made no attempts to interfere. City: SOOGS0 OOS OSOSCSOSSSH ESOS CCCO State: hhh Lett te | 


Another witness of the attack was the 

mer minister of justice, Jon. T. 
Florescujs;who made no attempt to 
stop the fascists in their attack, — 


_Roor m 402, 799 Broadway, New York, N. 4 


Tickets in Advance 60 Cents, 


4 . 
At the Door 75 Cents. : 
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NUCLEUS BASIS 


To Cory ca on Work in 
Lumber Camps 


EUREKA, Cal., Feb. 4-— The two 
branches of the Workers (Commun- 
ist) Party in Eureka, Cal. are now 
completely re-organized on the nu- 
cleus basis. Eureka is a “lumber 
town,” and as most of the members 
work out in the camps, it has been 
especially difficult to reach them all, 
but so far out of 40 members in the 
two old branches, 30 have been regis- 
tered, and are orgahized into one 
shop pucleus of 6 meffibers in a lum- 
ber mill; 1 area nucleus of 10 mem- 
bers around another large lumber 
yard, and 1 street nucleus of house- 
wives, 14 members. The comrades 
who work out in the woods, and come 
into town only occasionally, will be 
attached to thestreet nucleus, as they 
are scattered thru various camps and 
cannot have a nucleus of their own, 
but provisions have been made that 
about once a month all the woods- 
men shall have a fraction meeting, 
and discuss the problems they face 
out in thé woods. The housewives 
also have their r¢gular fraction meet- 
ings, where they will take up such 
activities as subscription drives for 
the Young Pioneers’ organization, and 
the party press, bringing children into 
other work among women. 

Of the 30 members, 25 are Finnish, 
one Italian, and 4 English speaking. 
The English speaking comrades have 
been distributed among all the nuclei 
so that the meetings could not be 
carried on in Finnish as heretofore. 
In this way the comrades are forced 
to learn to conduct their meeting in 
English. 

The Eureka comrades are unani- 
mously of the opinion that the re-or- 
ganization is going to bring the party 
into closer contact with the workers, 
and build the Communist influence 
among them. 
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| A Letter | 


to American | 
Workingmen— 


from LENIN. 


A reprint of the 
first direct words to 
come to American 
workers from the 
| great leader imme- 
diately after the 
Russian revolution. 


Memorial issue of | 


MONTHLY 


4 Gala Days 


Central Opera House, 


embroidered articles, 
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Dancing Every Night! 
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Before Many Labor 
Bodies in Eureka 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., Feb. 4 — 


William Schneiderman, who is touring 
California for the Workers (Commun- 


munist) League, addressed the central 
labor body of Eureka—the Federated 
Trades Council—on “What the Amer- 
ican Labor Movement Needs.” He 
showed the need of left wing program 


PARTY MEMBERS 


SHOULD ATTEND 


WORKERS’ SCHOOL 


ist) Party and Young Workers (Com-|, 


To Start New. Course in 


Communist Theory 


Every party member should know 


25 A historical docu- 

Cents ment of interest to | 
a all workers. You'll l 
Copy find it in the Feb- || 


H 


ruary Special Lenin it 


THE WORKERS 


Wonderful bargains in dresses, hats, shoes, furs, ornamental objects, 
knitted goods, 
made by unions for this bazaar special. 


All at Prices Only a Bazaar Can Offer. 
Combination Ticket for Entire Period $1.00 


Tickets now on sale at International Labor Defense, New York Section, 
799 Broadway, Room 422, New York City. 


and a more aggressive policy in fight- 
ing the open shop conditions of the 


timber trust. 


He received .a cordial reception 
from from the council, and upon in- 


vitation addressed the Women’ 


on “Anita Whitney: 


for her release be taken out of th 


hands of the liberal and bourgeois or- 


ganizations who are fhterested in th 


case from the “humanitarian” point 
of view, and that the women in the 
labor mévement must léad the fight of 
ofganized labor against the criminal 


syndicalist law in California. 


The next day, Schneiderman spoke 
before the Culinary Workers’ Union, 


on the subject “Trade Unionism an 
the Working Class.” He emphasize 


in all hjs talks, not only the necessity 
of an aggressive campaign to organ- 
ize the unorganiged Immber workers 
in the mills and the woods, but paying 
attention to bringing the 
doubly exploited young workers" into 


especial 


the trade uniorts. 
His stay in Eureka wound up wit 


& mass meeting attended by Italian, 
Finnish and Russian lumber workers, 
where he spoke on the “Communist 
International and the Working Class.” 


DISTRICT TWO 
HOLDS GLASSES 


IN MANY CITIES 


NEW YORK, Feb. 4 — The follow- 
ing classes are. being held in and 
around New York City on the Funda- 
mentals of Communism and in the 


English language: 
Harlem, 64 E. 


|| tor, 1. Stamler; English, Tuesday nights, 
||| Instructor, Anna Jacobson. 
Harlem, 15 West 126th St.—Englis 


|| Monday ni hts, Instructor, Max Rock. 
oston Road—Fundament.- 


Bronx, 7 8 
als of OY pa Bte sarong Wednesda 
instructor, A. Markoff; English, 


hoy nights, Instructor, Sophie Mesnil. 
r 


ooklyn (South), 764 40th St.—English 
In- 


and Fundamentals of Communism, 
structor, N. Valentine. 


Brooklyn (Brownsville), 1844 Pitk 


Ave.—English and Fundamentals of Com. 
munism, Friday nights, instructors to be 


104th St.—Fundamentals 
|} of Communism, Tuesday nights, Instruc- 


nights, 
Thurs- 


at least the elements of Communism. 
Every sympathizer should also know 
this. One cannot be effective in 
Communist propaganda, without 
knowing at least this minimum. It is 


8} not the former courses in the ABC of}. 
Urffon Label League. He spoke there 


Her Might for 
Labor,” and urged that the campaign 


Communism, based on any one text 
book. It is a broad, extensive course, 
covering the main points of Commun- 
ejist theory and practice. It takes up 
such urgent matter as capitalist so- 
e |} ciety, capitalist production, value and 
price, wages; theory of imperialism, 
impossibility of ultra-imperialism (if 
you don’t know what ultfa-imperial- 
ism is, all tne more reason for joining 
the course). Motive force of the 
transition from capitalism to social- 
ism—nature of social democratic par- 
djties as agents of the  bourgéoisie: 
djtransformation of reformism and op- 
portunism into social chauvinism. 
This: is what you will study with 
‘Comrade James H. Dolsen on Tues- 
days, beginning Feb. 9, for 8 weeks in 
the first term of the Mes wane: g of 
Communism” course. 
Second Term. 
h Those who have already had the 
first term will take up either in the 
Wednesday or Friday classes: “The 
colonial-liberation movement—the in- 
ternal contradictions of capitalism, 
and the theory of revolution. To get 
credit for the “elements of Com- 
munism” coures, one must attend the 
three terms, 
Who is Dolsen? 

For those who have not yet had the 
first term, we @ive the following in- 
formation concerning the instructor, 
who has been in Chicago but a short 
time. Comrade James H. Dolsen .was 
district organizer of the Workers 
(Communist) Party in the California 
district for 3 years, from 1923- 1925, in- 
clusive; was editor of Labor Unity; 
defendant in 2 trials for criminal syn- 
dicalism. In 1920, after a 5 weeks 
trial, a divided jury. After a new in- 
dictment in the fall of 1922, he de- 
fended himself\and 4 others for 7 
h,| weeks, scouts? a’ divided jury. He 

wrote a pamplijét on the trial, called 
“The Defensé 6f a Revolutionist.” 
The Workerd re Cotman sey Party is 
publishing his k on the “Awaken- 
ing of China”—125 pages to appear 
in| Feb. 15. Ags to his educational work, 

he taught public speaking in San 


announced, | mse ah 28 and also a ¢lass in the 
Passaic—Fundamentals of Communism,; elements of 
Friday nights, instructor, Rebecca who take th Communism.” Those 
Grecht, at 25 Dayton Ave.; English, e the class with Comrade 
Eueeeeny nights, Instructor, Leona} Dolsen will be glad of it. The class 
mith. 

Paterson—English, Thursday nights, starts Tuesday;-Feb. 9 at 19 South 


Instructor, Mary Hartlieb; Fundamentals 


of Communism, Sunday mornings (i 
process of formation), 
J. Weisbrod. 


Elizabeth—Fundamentals of Commun- 
Gussie 


ism, Friday nights, 
Turick, 
Union City—History of the 


instructor, 


Emil Gardos 
West New York—To be announced. 


Instructor, Albert 


American 
|| Working Class, Friday nights, Instructor, 


Lincoln St. Register now, 


at 
in; same address. 


the 


= . 7 
Classes Start Feb. 8. 
All classes begin the week of Feb. 
Sth, to run thru the week ending 
April 2. All classes meet two hours 


one night a week,—except English, 
which meets 


You bring the leaders of the world) hours a yor a week for two 
Communist movement to your shop to eins 4 registration fee is one 
make our arguments for your—when/ Collar for each ec 
you bring their articles in the DAILY ourse, ‘éxcept for 


WORKER to your shop. 


IN NEW YORK CITY! 
FEBRUARY 10-13, 1926 


Good Time Plus Gain 


at the 


ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 


BAZAAR 


For Defense of Class War Prisoners 


67th St. and 3rd Ave. 


etc., every article brand new, 


Good Music! 
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“elements of Communism” and “aims 
and purposes of the Y. W. L.,” for 
which the charge will be $1.50, the 
student being supplied with several 
texts. Students are limited to two 
courses. All classes meet at 19 §Q. 
Lincoln St., except research, pioneer 
leaders group, and workers journal- 
ism, which meet at 1113 W. Washing- 


ton Blvd., and English at 2644 Le- 
Moyne St. 


Boston Agitprop Heads 
Meet Sunday Afternoon 


BOSTON, Feb. 4—All agitprop direc- 
tors will meet Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
7, at 3 o’clock at the Dudley Street | 
Opera House, Roxbury, Mass. Every 
shop nucleus and international branch 
and section committee must have an 
agitprop director at this MS mecting. 


Lenin Meeting by 
Ukrainians Feb. 7th 


The Ukrainian branch of the Inter- 
national Labor Defense will hold a 
Lenin memorial meeting this Sunday, 
Feb. 7, at 3 p. m. at 1532 W. Chicago 
Ave. (3rd floor.) 

There will be speakers in Ukrainian, 


Polish and English languages. Ad- 
mission free. 


NS 
- 


He will like it! Give your union 
Fail a sub to The DAILY 
WORKER. 


i cerned 
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STATE pari REVOLUTION 


By LENIN 
| “fae question of the relation of a proletarian 
i| Socialist revolution to the State,’ says our great 
leader, “ig an urgent need of the day, being con- 
with the elucidation for the masses 


THEY WILL HAVE TO 


| Lenin explains this question simply and beautifully 
} in this booklet which Is now a classic of Com- 
| munist literature. 


25 CENTS 


A new edition in durofiex durabie binding 


DO for their 
|| liberation from the yoke of capitalism in the very 
! near future." 


of 


mann spoke tor’ the. | 
munist) Party. and the. Ye 

ers’ (Communist): Léa 
“Re-organization and Bolsheyisi 
The party membeestib in th 


proposal to ese 2 
ment. : 


Bragg, and a pre 
the Young W 
League is co-opera 
in Eureka to organt 
during thé month ¢ 


at — ‘In 
Workers 
jabéth held 
“A very 


ELIZABETH, N. te FB. 
spite of bad > 
(Communist) Party of 
a Lenin memorial” 
fine program was peel “and the 


hundred workers or’ who — 
out to the meéting wete not disap 
pointed. The meeting opened with t 
Lyra-Workers’ Orchestra of ilaabeth 
playing the In 

Comrade Chanels, Biisabeth act- 
ed as chairman and in his introduct- 
ory _petherkts outlined thie, ‘purpose of 

ese meetings thruout’ the world. 
Then he introduced Comradé Freeman 
of Newark who represented thé Young 
Workers’ (— League of 
America. 

Comrade Krumbein.of New ¥ork was 
the main speaker. 


bein showed that the. aot, were 


carrying on a sys ) to 
reduce wages and: 
open shop in Amé 
that the Workers 
cating world trade ur 
the recognition. a pr obvi 

Russia. He also th 
American and thé foreign born work- 
ers must organize to .prévent the 
masters from making itroads on the 


then played few numbers . 
Becker of New York« was introduced |. 
and spoke in Russian,-Hé outlitied the 
part Lenin played in the Russian | 
workers’ movement.” The niéeting | 


closed with. the a or of the’ Intet- 
national. 


Detroit, Mich, Shop 
Nuclei Plan to’ 


'’ 


Big Meeting Senay 
DETROIT, Mich.—The- i t shop 
nuclei of the city of Detroit. going 


to hold a jont meeting on casa bk 
7, to discuss théir problems. 

nuclei will be the Ford shop: suc 
which are now trying to _mébilize 
their forces for a spectal ‘cam paigt. 
In the Ford nuclei there aré three |- 
units. The first two have about sixty 
members each and a third his thir 
teen members. 

As a result of the recént sgletin: 
tion, it was found that at. ‘least 180 
more comrades can be added to these 
three nuclei. More than ~ 250" com- 
rades working in the dfffetent Ford 
plants will be gathered together in 
the Sunday morning session: ee 

Comrade Abern has béefi sént by 
the organization department | to ad- 
‘dress this meéting: on the practical 
problems of the shop 7 nuclei. 


200 Workers Haat Olgin 
at Sunday Night Forum 


NEW YORK, pay 4 —-Moisaye J 
Olgin spoke to over 200 workers at 
the Workers’ School Open Forum at 
108 E. 14 Street on Culture and thé 
Working Class. 

Those open forums ate bétax con- 
ducted to attract workérs ih New 
York to participate in one Gf the in- 
teresting phases of - the ' Workérs’ 


_| School, to broaden the school’s activi: 


ties; to draw the student body closer 
to gether and to create a fund’ to sup- 
ply the school with thé equipment 
which it sadly lacks. Thése forums 
are conducted every Sunday evening. 


Lecture in Polish, Friday. 

Mrs. Anna Sokolicz,; from Poland 
will lecture on Friday evening at 8 p. 
m. Feb. 6th at Shoenhdfen Hall; Ash: 
land and Milwaukee, on Stefan Zerom: 
ski, well known Polish ‘writer and 
present conditions in Poland, Admis- 
sion 25 cents, 


“The power of ‘the worklt ; etn is 
organization. Witho | of 
the massés, the prole noth. 


ing. Organized—it is: all. 


tion istunanimity of o> & 
| practical rola NS 


> 7 |to hel 
Se ia 


on,” | Suocess, thus proving their 
: owing class war. Loe. oe ‘tol- 


arty 200. peeatise ats 


workers’ organizationg, The orchestra 
Com. 


eu. 
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NEW. YORK; Feb. Prait Many labor 
are wor very hard 


International.Labor Defense which 
takes place Feb. 10, to 13 inclusive a 


: ey _ Protective | “Union 
will have a-Shoe ‘Bont: The workers. 
| of many shops ‘are pereeniesovertine 
making good ; seats Br rsahoes, for” - 


“Militant Milligers a millinery. ‘bosth: 
“fave alregy: been 


"Pahey.: a ‘Goods’ Makers—s 
booth of. sult ry pd fancy hand 


: Bakers’ Union, ‘Total. 169, donated 
$100. worth of. ‘bread, and sent, ‘in a 
contribution, of $38.20. : 

Ozecho-Slovakian section of the. In- 


\ternational Labor Defense, will have 


@ Miscellaneous booth. Aléo collected 
$300 on the Red Honor Roll, and $140 


;|for ads, 


The Hungarian section of the Inter- 
national Labor Defénse will’ have a 
Miscellaneous booth. Letters were 
sent out by this seétion to all Hungar-|, 
fan organizations, and ‘contributions 
are coming’ in every day. ‘ 
International Ladies’ Sarsieent Work 
ers’ Union, Locals 36, 9 ‘and 2 wiil 
s [hve a Dress & Coat booth. 
.Workman’s Circle, branch 545, will 
have a Miscellaneous booth. | 
“Greek branch’ of the‘ Dituaniakiina’ 
labor Defense will have. a. ‘booth: of 
Tobacco, Candy and Pastry. 

Finnish branch. of the Ibternational 
Labor Defense: will have ‘a Miacel- 
laneous booth; '>.. 
German, International Lgboe De- 
fense will have. a Flower ‘and Plant 
booth, 

1 L. D. No. 12, with! S800 8 tem 
hd Cushion’ booth.. I. .L. D. No. 8 
wnsville, ‘a ‘Drag ‘booth. | +Us.C. W. 
a Miscellaneous LL. D, 
| No. 2 English, Art. booth 1, L..D. 
No. 4a Kitchen booth. - 


jet |you secured a hooth? If not, a 
ly or it Will be too late\: 
program has. ‘been 
night. 
Stuyvesant 3752, or write to Interna- 
tional Labor - Defense, ‘Section New 
York, ‘799 Beanery, ste ance 


MILWAUKEE WUCLEUS: 
TO HOLD SOCIAL ON - 
~ SATURDAY EVEN 


|. MILWAUKEE, Wi Wier: Feb. 4 a 

Street Nucleus, Section 3, will hold | 
a social, Saturday evening, Feb. Sond 
at Tamshe Hall, (third floor), 497 
National Ave. , . 
_ The-entire membership. of the city, 
ie invited to be present and help 
make this affair a euecess.. Money 
from this affair, Is ceverany to. res 
press. ‘ 


t.quick- 
unusua) 
arranged for every 


¢ 


After that “16h ith your ins 


‘mate—hand. him a copy of The 
DAILY. WORKER. It. will help 
convince. him. . oe 


Daily Worker Builders. 
Will Meet on Sunday 


NEW YORK, ye A meeting 
of DAILY WORKER Builders in New 
York will take place Sunday: at: 11a. 
m. at 108, 14th Street. This will | 
be.a very important meeting to put 
the finishing: touchés' on the Lenin 
drive. and to’ make, preparations. for 
The DAILY: WORKER banquet. Bvery 
reader of The DAILY WORKER, who 
Wants to become a’ builder, is invited 
tobe present and to take eRe in uy 


work. 


1 "MED REVEL T0DE HED 
| IN-TEMPLE'HALL, FEB. 27 | 


Potituary 27th is the: dane’ of the 
great annual Chicago Réd Revel 
Masquerade Bali. Lots of fun‘is in 
store for those attending this affair. 
In addition to the regular prizes for 
the best costumes, additional. prtzgs 
will be given away. 

The annual Red Revel has attract- 

ed growing attention from year to 
year and this time a special com- 
mittee is busy ‘preparing ‘for, some 
unusual features which can be = 
disclosed at thie time. 

“It is imperative that all unite act 
upon the invitation to send delegates 
to the first meeting of the enlarged 
committee to be held Monday, Feb. 
8, 8 p. m. at 19 S. Lincoln: St. 

_The new beautiful Temple Hall 
on i pe — and Ven: Buren . 


_ >> © * * 


wai. the annual ‘bein, of | 


. -How.about your breantaati Have) crganize, but they feat is ability. T 


live out in the country i miles from 


For . further | information call } 


+ % Pw 


Meda 5 : 
. - 4 
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: ey: R. TOLLOVER. 
‘The idiee of the murder of Comrade 


‘Bnrico Muller, the secretary of the 


Young Communist e of Argenti- 
na and the responsible leader of the 


| secretariat of the Young Communist 
i | International for South America is a 
severe blow. for us.. aE, 


He was ‘the dest” pioneer tor the | 
creation’ of the. movement of the | 


lated Young: Communists in Argentina and 
| the first who com 


work in ‘order to @sta 
nections betwéen the ¥a 
Youth Leagues of Uruguay, fn 
Chile, Bolivia and Brazil, 
The Young Communist League of 
Argentina, | which ntimbers | several 
thousand members,” “has, under the 
leadership of our comrade Mueller, 
greatly developed in the course Of the 
past year. The forces of the Youth 
League have beén- espécially concen- 
trated in Buenos Aires, the most im- 
portant industrial center of the whole 
area of South’ Amefti¢a and which 
alone numbers two million inhabitants 
out of a totat of nine millions for the 
whole country.. 

In October 1925 ‘the Young Com- 
munist League held its national con- 
gress, which constituted a stage in 
the building up of a mass Communist 
organization of the Youth in Argen- 


uns. rs 


a Death of Comrade Earle Mueller 


tk cealvnh , 


| an methods of eek among the 
working youth which were laid down 
by the international congresses, were 
there employed with the greatest in- 
telligence and with the best results: 
fight for the defense of the economic 
interests of the youth on the basis of 
}a programme demands the” 
fight against militarism are the two 
hief branches of Botiyity of the 
prey 
Our comrades haive set up a sport 
organization which numbers over a 
thousand members and has good eve 
pects for the future. 

. There also exist in Argentina vari- 
ous groups of young pioneers, and thé 
comrades are making great efforts in 
order to develop this movement. They 
publish every month a _ children’s 
newspaper, the ‘last edition of which 
amounted to 25,000 copies. 


te 


The Juventud Communist (Young » 


Communist) the monthly journal of 
the Young Communists has at pres- 
ent a circulation of over 3,000 copies. 
The Young Communist Interna- 
tional loses in Comrade Mueller one of 
itm best co-workers. We are certain 
that our Argentine comrades will 
courageously continue the struggle on 
the basis of the solid organization 
which has been created there under 
his active and intelligent leadership. 


Paul Crouch’s Father Wishes 
Success to Revolutionary Work 


The: following letter was Sop 


|by the. national office from I. M. 


Crouch, the father to Paul Crouch. 

“Dear Comrades: —I am’ 79 years 
lold. My physical condition is so, I 
can only walk a little ‘with my cane, 
and part of the time, I have to have 
help to get in bed. ‘I would love to) 
help you in the work if I could get 
about. I am ‘helpless and have been 
so, for several months. ' My wife also 
is weakly. We have sent affidavits 
and pétitions to Alcatraz, Calif,, ask- 
ing our son’s release on dependency, 
but nothing doing, Paul Crouch has 
asked International Labor Defense to 
help me which they are doing. Paul 
is in prison for ‘a Commun- 
fst’ League, in wali about a year 
ago. If he had his freedom he would 


town. 
Wishing the workers much success. 
Yours sincerely, 
1, M. Crouch. 
Com.’ Paul: Crouch has three more 


years to serye for his activity. How- 


ever, Comrade : Trumbull will be "re- 
| léased ~ today. ‘Banquets - and ~mess 
‘pmeetings of welcome are being ar- 
_| ranged for ‘iim all over the country. 
Further announcements of these’ will 
be printed in this column in the near 
future. 


- 


Varied. Amount of Youth » 
i Literature ‘Now Available 


~The following is a cémplete list of 
all the books and pamphlets now 
available for sale by the Young Work- 
ers (Communist) League; 

Young “Communist international 


Publications. 

Program of the Y: C. I 15 
Report of the Y. C. L.activities, 

1923-1924 | 25 

ourth Congress .25 
Results of two C esses .10 
International of Youth: 10 
Buietin for Children's Leaders and 

Groups .10 
Fourth Bureau Session Sele 25 

Literature for Reading. 


Children of ol “Revolition; BY 1 Ce 


Louise Stron 50 
My Flight frame Siberia’ by Leon 
Trotsky 1,00 

50 
7 


* 


Lqtier. trom Prison, by Rosa Luxem- 


vairy Tales for Workers’ Children, 
‘by Herminia Zuur Muh 

January Fifteenth, collecte “writings 
Lenin, Liebknecht and ,Luxemburg, . 
by Max Sha 15 


March of the Workers wi with Muste... 1.00 
March of the Workers only...." .2 


words 

tu i apitalism. 

| Imperialism, by ~ ; 50 
. B.C. of -Comm nla by "Bucharin ..60 


ypoaure ot the ~ ro Biscuit 


mpan 
Millions and’ ‘Miseny, Story of the 
1 Order House } 05 


fo 


The Left Win 


The I. L. G. W. U. 
~Converition 
By Wm. F. Dunne. 


The Furriers’.Con- ‘ 
vention 
By Wm. Wéeinstone. 


25 Cents a Copy 


$2.00 a Year 
* % eae 


Detroit Sport Alliance to 
ingen Central Body 


DETROIT: '— The Workers’ Sport 
Alliance of Detroit will at its next 
meeting on March 2 consider revi- 
siohs in its program of activities so 
as to build the organization on a big- 
ger scale. 

Negotiations are going on at the 
present time with several other work- 
ing class sport organizations with the 
aim of bringing about a closer rela- 
tionship thru a central body of dele- 
gates. The central body will act to 
arrange tournaments among the sport 
clubs and at the same time eliminate 
conflicting dates which in the past 
have caused ‘so much confusion, 

Election of officers will also take 
place at this meeting. On Feb. 13 the 
alliance is arranging a Valentine 
Dance at the House of the Masses, 
2646 St. Aubin. The funds raised will 
be used to further the work of the 
Alliance in Detroit. 


Perth Amboy Liebknecht 
Meeting Successful 


The Perth Amboy, New Jersey 
branch of the YSung Workers League 
held a Liebknecht-Luxemburg memor- 
ial meeting at the Workers’ Home, 
308 Elm street with a large audience 
attending. Comrade Harrison of New 
York spoke at great length and in de- 
tail on the lives, work and lessons of 
Liebknecht and Luxemburg. The 
Young Pioneers had a very -interest- 
ihg program arranged. The proceeds 


of the meeting will be sent in for the » 


Young Worker. 


Rescue Party for Young 
Worker in Buffalo, Feb. 21 


A’ most ‘entertaining concert has 
been provided for by the Buffalo lo- 
cal; Young Workers League, for Sun- 
day evening February 21 at _the Fin- 
nish Hall, 159 Grader St. Music will 
be furnished by the Y. W. L. or- 
chestra, the Stenman trio, and other 
capable artists. Several surprises are 
on deck, and real red amusement is 
sure, All members and sympathizers 
keep the date open and attend. Ad- 


: mission is only forty cents, 


* MILWAUKEE -Y. W. L. BAZAAR — 
MILWAUKEE,: Wis.—All Milwau- 
kee workers are asked to donate 


5!something for the Yourlg Workers 


League bazaar that is to’ be held at 
Miller’s Hall, February 13 and 14: 
1926. Send or bring all donations to 
the Y. W. L. headquarters, 802 State 
St., ‘Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


, 


at Two Conventions 


Two features of the February 
LENIN. MEMORIAL NUMBER OF 


| The Workers Monthly 


$1.25 Six'Mo ‘h 


{, 


| 


patneesemnpbenstes 


{, 


| 
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By a werner Gor dent. 
TACOMA, Wash., Feb. 4. — Little} 
“Billy” Askren used to be a bell hop 
in a hotel. He was a servile flunkey 


and all the bosses loved him. As he| ST. LOUIS, Mo, Feb. 4—The c 

grew older he studied law and tho he] ditions of labor "7 the St, Louis 
did not learn much—he never forgot Basket and, Box compa i Sa are those. 
he was a flunkey to. capitalism. In} found in apt “open. shai ener the. 
time he became the district attorney Capitalist system. 
of Pierce County. He sent mote men} ‘The. older re. tee, doi 


to prison. under the crimin syndical- 
ist law than any other disse “ator: | 
ney in the state of Wi 

capit. s pay him honors.” 


‘Repay Flunkey. 


He was elected judge of the -aeigide | 


or court and from there he was show- 


ed into the supreme court. It* took’ 


work, but big businesé, the baf asso. 
clation, ‘and the prostitute press put 
him .ip., to, replace a. judge who had 
tried: tobe just, and was not & mere 
flunkey. | 

One-half of Askren’s superior court 
decisions. had been reversed by the 
state supreme court. There were only 
twelve ‘more incompetent judges in 
the staté than Askren. ‘But none were 
better flunkeys. 

Only ‘one paper in the state was 
impolite etiough to méntion Askren’s 
record as superior court judge of 
60% failure. The rest kept a discreet 
silence, 

Takes Vacation in Orient. 

Now Askren is on a vacation. He 
has gone to the orient to help organize 
new temples of the shriners. He 
travels with Supreme Potentate Scott 
Z. Henderson, who was a director of 
Stone and Webster but resigned to 
become vice-president of the Tennant 
Steel Casting Co.. a scab firm in Ta- 
coma. Tennant, the president of the 
firm, is a candidate for mayor of Ta- 
coma. 

The question of Stone and Web- 
ster’s srteet car franchise in Tacoma 
must be settled soon. So far, Stone 
and Webster, the power trust, have 
blocked efforts of Tacoma and Seattle 
municipal electric plants to sell power 
outside the city limits. 

May Need “Billy” Later. 

Some day the legislature may Allow 
them to do so and then it will be 
necessary to use the supreme court 
to *.ock the attempt. That is why 
“pay” Askren needs a vacation. 


The mets you'll write the better 


you'll like it. 


| PRISONERS LOCKED IN 
CELLS WHILE FLAMES 
COVER PRISON WALLS 


By ROMA, Worker Cerrespondent. 

MOUNDSVILLE, W. Va., Feb. 4 
—fcreams of the prisoners could be 
heard above th; ‘roar and din of the 
flames and the-shouts of firemen 
jand excited onlookers, yet Warden 
Smith stated there was no excite- 


- "ment at all among the inmates who 


were kept locked in their cells when 
the fire broke out in a part of the 
c‘ate penitentiary. 

The fire commenced at 11 o’clock 
at night. It was a_ spectacular 
biage, accompanied by a brisk wind 
ang heavy snow, and the flames 
leaped. high above the prison walis. 
it was conquered around 3:00 a. m., 
it being necessary to use both the 
prison and the city fire trucks to 
put it.out. The loss is estimated at 
$20,000. 


Why’*a worker correspondent? Why 
not? Is there nothing of interest hap- 
pening around you? Write it up and 
send it in! 


‘Worker 


Correspondence 


: 
* What? 
Why ? 
| HOW? 
All these questions on the © 
subject of proletarian jour- 


nalism are answered in this 
booklet. « 


It is the first, most essen- 
tial instruction to workers 
on how to develop a new 
phase of proletarian activ- 
ity. 


Get a copy—read it— 


write! - 
10c 


No. 4 in the 
rk 


Little Red Library 

The Daily Worker Pub. Co, 
1113 W. Washington Bivd., 

Chicago, Ill. ~ 
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Stone & Webster Gives : 
Lackey Needed Rest 17 
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Page Five 


(By. a Worker 


Tars,a day for. pela pig lon 


ra speed, system, like. that | 
“found jn. the Ford, shape. in Detroit. 
On Saturday they, ine, hours 
‘Which,.makes, them, a wht week | 


16d ARID... ae a 

“The young EC $12 a. 

week for,.69 hours..of,-very.. bard 

labor. “Seer mora aotaw : 
The girls get seven.cgnts a. dozen 


eee a. living. BO90TO1 44 
" Workers young -and,. old, do. you 


lives, under the.;,apeed - system? 
‘Workers your only,,hope is. in a 
strong fighting industrial wanton aed 
a farmer-labor partysc:+ >. -« 


Plan Health 
For New Yo 


By GERTRUDE. PINCUS. 
(Worker Correspondent) 

NEW YORK, Feb. 4 — A health re- 
sort for. workers is planned by the 
United Co-operative and the Co-oper- 
ative Preventatorium of New York. 
Representatives of both organizations 
met last week to discuss united efforts 
in that direction... 
Part of the proposed. Preventatori- 
um’s program will consist of. educat- 
ing workers, in; matters of hygiene. 
diet and general-care. ef, the health, 

An appeal was made, at the joint. 
meeting for. DAILY:: WORKER sub- 
scriptions. -Many,, me those esingtpne 
subscribed; hte eiavbe ? 


ee 
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for making baskets,. They»have to. |. 
‘work thru the noom heyur.so they can 


want, to slave for.the nest,of your | 
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__ WHAT THEY SHOVEL OUT TO THE WORKERS 


bas 74@. 


Don’t waste ac manner put abet 
paper. * BPE ue 
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Not th ahaa and | Education But Filth from the Capitalist Press Garbage Wagon. 
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. Z THE: THIRD PRIZE: 
FORD. SPEEDUP SYSTEM CASTS 

OFF AND, THROWS ON SCRAP_HEAP | 

— DISABLED‘ON THE JOB\~ 


GI 


The majority of thé men fall asleep in 
the street cats ‘going to and ‘from: 
work. Please Comrade Editor, over- 
look my mistakes as my school edu- 
cation is meager, but’ my: Communist 
education shall be. better. Hoping you 
will alter my letter and make it more 
correct. With Communist Cone 

Detroit, Mich.) .- 

* ¢ ® 

At the Ford Dector’s Office. 

DETROIT, ‘Mith., Feb;"4-—— While 
waiting for my turn at the Ford 
hospital to have a*piece of steel. re- 
moved from my eye, I witnessed the, 
following: i 
A Ford employe, looking like 4’ 
shadow of his former self, entered the 
office and sank into“a chair: Pres- 
ently the doctor, walked. -in gasting a 
glance around the room at the bleed- 
ing and wounded victims of Henry 
Ford’s greed. Phe’ worrted worker 
arose and addressed, the,.doctor,.. The 
conversation that: ‘took place: Was as 
follows: “°°” = , 

“About six snontha. "ago: twas rup 
tured. while ufeing, tent ‘barrels of 
Stock and it is now,next.to impossible 
to. continue doing’ thé ‘heavy ' work. 
Since then my foremah bas been con- 
tinually nagging me rand has made 
life unbearable. I “have pléaded’ with 
tim to transfer) me:to seme. other de- 
partment where the work WTightér. 

He refused. to; do vthas and.aow after. 
being with the, ,.Mord , company for 
twelye years jana h em, dis- 


labled there my foreman-sent me te 


the employment office with a slip 
marked “nat able to oy, keep y uD with 
production, too “slow!” 

“There are hundrédgep jobs F could 
do in the shop. Doctor, for the sake 
of my five children am my. wife, in 
the name of humanity, isn’t there 


fsomething you could de for me?” 


Doctor Serves Profits Not Men. 
After listening to, this heart-rending 
appeal the doctor had this to say in 
reply: 

“The Ford Motor company has too 
many men right now with ruptures. I 


PROLET-TRIBUNE NO. 5, 
RUSS LIVING NEWSPAPER, 
WILL BE:OUT FEB. | 


The next eel of Bb ty'* Vin <r 


St. it willl be the Stth number of 


} ‘the’ paper. 


By’ A Worker bervecacelnne, edie 

(Note to ‘Wditor. — Comrade Editor: 
thousands of men, are paid off by the Ford Motor doth y@ny because they have 
become physically. npahle to make the pace of the--speed-up system. Ford 


devices for the purpose’ of speeding up the mac . 
keep up with’the chain conveyance; and this shih ins to tell on them. 


Beginning at 8 P. 


HAs 


“Admission 28 + ound, ew 


aie te 


Every yedt)°fust) before inventory 


merous mechanical 
e workers must 


WO 
HIS. JOB “BECAUSE HE} 
‘TALKED 10 NEIGHBOR | 


(By A Worker Correspondent.) 
NEW YORK, Feb, 4 — A finisher 
at cloaks was discharged from Louis 
Lustig’s cloak shop, 498 Seventh 
Ave., N. Y. City, capital garment 
center The reason for her dis- 
charge was that she was talking to 
her-nelghbor worker. : 
A few weeks ago, when the season » 
in the cloak industry began, Mr. 
Lustig delivered a speech before the 
. workers telling them that they 
would have to produce more work, 
and anybne not able or willifig to 
do sp awayid.be discharged. True to 
hig promise, he made the first at- 
tempt to frighten the workers by 
discharging a finisher, 

se , action, will the workers of 
the stig. cloak shop take?. Will 
the ternational Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. justify this action? 
will Mr, Lustig be permitted to re- 
peat. this. action every season? 

‘The. workers must give their or- 
“ganized reply! | 


oant 


ses 


Se 


_— 


—- 


+1 bo £8 | 
amt sorry there is nothing I can do for 
you’? and he walked out, leaving the 
oars man who has a.wife and five 
dren, who had. given Henry Ford 
bést of his life, who was crippled 
beta e he tried too hard to.serve the 
4 rd nterests better. .The same Ford 
rests are now forcihe him out in- 
the streets to starve to death— 
and his family, what is to become of 
them? 


Occupational Disease Bill. 

NEW YORK—‘“Organized labor in 
Néw York state must put all of its 
strength into the fight for a work- 
men’s compensation law which will 
cover all occupational diseases,” 
urges the Workers’ Health Bureau, 
commenting on assemblyman Phelps’ 
bill No. 898. This measure, backed by 
the N. Y. State Federation of Labor, 
ld.. provide financial .gelief for 
kegs suffering “any and, all,disabl- 
diseases and disghling, iliness,” | 
| 19 occupational diseags, are cov- |, 
by New York’s Rrearet ¢om pen- | 
yn daw. ‘uaed  * 
. 2, rer" Tee ble 

y: it with your per inrtéei worker 
spondernt page of Beg DAILY 
KER.” 
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THE SECOND PRIZE. 


SPEED-UP SYSTEM GETS SPEEDIER; 


MEN GET; WEAKER; 


AND PRICES GET 


 LOWER'AT BRIGGS AUTO BODY PLANT 


is1c" 


a of 


| By a Worker Correspondent. 


DETROIT, Michye Feb. 4.—The speed-up system keeps getting speedier 
at the Briggs Compamy sweatshop, auto body makers of Detroit, and if all 


the men do not drop dead from utter 


exhaustion there is no.telling what 


enormous sums of profits the slaves will pile up for the bosses this season. 


» 


Prizes Cut to Bone. ° 


Formerly departmemt 65 and depart- 
ment 35 at the Mack plant turned out 
4,000 doors with 225.men. Now these 
Same departments thru the speed-up 
system turn out 7,000 doors with 195 
men. In appreciation of the fierce pace 
the men keep going 4s the boss gave 
them a brand new cut in wages, bring- 
ing wages down to 38 cents an hour. 
Wages were originally 75 cents an 
hour, then 65 cents and now 38 cents. 

The new high production rate was 
made possible by the two weeks’ rest 
the men had when they were laid off. 
With the fear of not getting their jobs 
back they beat the men into submit- 
ting to the new terms and the Vaca- 
tion enabled the men to speed up and 
set this high pace in production. 


How They Did It. 

On January 4 when the shop was 
reopened a systenr’of stirring up 
rivalry amongst the foremen of the 
night and day shifts was consistently 
carried out alongside of a reign of 
terror which lasted’ two weeks. All 
those who resented ft and raised their] 


voices in protest were fired and were 
told they cannot come back to the 
plant any more, These are the facts 
in the change which brought the 
achievement of 7,000 doors by 195 
men. 

How much longer will the workers 
at Briggs permit themselves to be 
driven in this beastly fashion for the 
sake of bigger profits for the bosses? 
Will they continue to wear themselves 
out until they drop dead on the job? 
The time is ripe for doing something 
before the men are reduced to slaves 
afraid of their own shadows. 

Time to Act. 

Let us stand up like men and refuse 
to be driven! Let us get together with 
workers in other shops in the city and 
organize into a union. Only organiza- 
tion, united action, will help us. 

Watch The DAILY WORKER every 
day for articles about conditions in 
the Briggs auto factory and about the 
workers’ struggles in other industries. 
Learn about your class and how it can 
emancipate itself from capitalist ex- 
ploitation. 


SEAMEN’S CHURCH INSTITUTE 
OF NEW YORK NO PLACE FOR 
SAILORS WHO CAN’T SHOW CASH 


3? — 
e 
By ARMINIUS, Worker Correspordent. 
NEW YORK CITY, Feb. 4—The Seamen’s Church Institute of New York 


claims to exist solely for the welfare of seamen and harbor boatmen. 
advertised as a haven where the wanderers of the ocean will find home com- } ‘largest groups in Europe are of Fin- | 
forts. friendliness and help. But the many sailors who come here expecting | 


to find these things afte badly disappoint 
one hand and the profiteer’s sack ine 


“rent for $18, $20 and $25 a month 


‘| 4926 promised an increase in their 


WORKERS ARE JOBLESS: 
HOUSES ARE EMPTY: 
THAT’S 1926 PROSPERITY 


COSHOCTON, O., Feb. 4—The un- 
employment situation here is so bad 
the workers are leaving for other 
places, making @ surplus of empty 
houses here. Houses which rented 
‘for $20, $30 and $35 a month now 


and can not be rented fer that. 
The manufacturers at the end of 


business beginning with 1926. This 
made the unemployed hopeful; it 
increased their confidence in the 
capitalist system; they thot they 
would be able to get a Job and sup- 
port their families; but their hopes 
have been shattered. 

if there has been a boom in buel- 
ness the workers have not gained by 
it, The ones on the job are forced 
to do just a little more work—that 
is the kind of prosperity the work- 
ers are getting here. 


-|LUMBER BARONS 


PLAN TO LOWER 
WORKERS’ WAGES 


Bosses Cal Convention 
- to Take Action 


By A Worker Correspondent. 
TACOMA, Wash., Feb. 4.—Saw mill 
and logging operators are planning a 
convention in Seattle, claiming that 
profits are too emall. In order to 
boost profits they point out there are 
several courses they may take: 
Shutting down production until a 
lessened supply forces prices up; an 
increase in prices; or lower wages. 
The prevailing rate in the milis is 
now $3.40 for an eight-hour day for 
mén, and $2.80 for boys, who are be- 
‘ing used more and more. There are 
rumors of a wage cut and undoubtedly 
attempts will be made to cut wages. 
The employers have a strong or- 
ganization with the local and state 
governments behind them. The work- 
ers have no organization. The I. W. 
W. has been crushed first by the 
government and then by the Rowan 
Emergency program faction. The 
Am ‘ican Federation of Labor Union 
is diiad. The L. L, L. L. is a ecab 
union controlled by the bosses, used 


only \> reduce wages. 


DAILY WORKER. 


by a new speed-up system, 
The third prize also goes to a 


ending of an unorganized worker 
Henry Ford, 


typewriter. 
even that is not a gift to be snee 


himself with Marxian economics. 


no further recommendation. 


THE WINNKRS! 


The winners of this week's prizes are th ‘follow!ng: 
Willlam Schneiderman of Los Angeles, 
thru the lumber region of California for the ex 
ing the conditions in the lumber i and e »orting them In The 


The winner of the second prize is a worth 
Body Manufacturing company of Detroit, Mich., u ose article gives us 
a clear picture of the hazardous conditions in th * plant brot about 


employe, whose article tells a story of the help! 


All three articles appear on this page. 


Next Weeks Prizes: 


Next week's prizes for the best contributions by worker cor- 
respondents will differ somewhat from those previously offered. 

The first prize will be a valuable .fountain pen. 
future when the Increased sireutation ®h 
worker correspondents will permit we promise to offer a portable 
Now we must confine ourselves to a fountain pen, but 


since it is a useful tool in the trade: of writing. 
The second prize will be Kari Marx’s Capital, 


because we feél that every worker correspondent should familiarize 


The third prize will be Lenin on Organization, Volume 1, a valuable 
and necessary book for every worker correspondent’s library. it needs 


Who will be the hard workers next week? 


_wif., who took a trip 
ess purpose of study- 


In the Briggs Auto 


Detroit i ® worker, a Ford 
mess and tragic 
after twelve years of slaving for 


In the near 
ru the co-operation of our 


zed at by a worker correspondent, 


Volume No. 1, 


THE FIRG@ 


f PRIZE. 


Lumber Kings Rale with Iron Hand 


By WM. SCHNEIDERMAN, 
(Worker Correspondent) 
EUREKA, Calif., Feb. 4 — Eureka, 
where “lumber is king,” is a typical 
stronghold of the timber trust. 
Situated on the bay, close to the heart 
of the giant redwood forests, the 


lation depends upon the big lumber 
companies that have their mills in and 
around the town, and their chain of 
camps strung- out thru the big tree 
region of northern California. 
But Bosses Are Organized. 

There is no vestige of organization 

among the lumber workers in Eureka, 


L., which is shunned by the workers 
because of the blacklist that is main- 
tained by the companies ‘thru spies 
that are found everywhere. Once a 
worker comes tuhder suspicion, he has 
to leave town or starve, as the lum- 
ber bosses have a réal united front 
when it comes to tra¢ing anyone who 
has a spark of class consciousness 
about him. 

In the mills, the workers must pe- 
riodically fill out a questionnaire, as 
to whether he belongs to any unions 
or other organizations, or whether he 
ever belonged to such, and other de- 
tails of his life history. 


ed, for the institution holds a bible in | 


the other. 
Charged in Everything. 

A room costs 60 cents a night and 
the occupant must vacate at eight 
sharp in the morning, and cannot re- 
turn again until five in the evening. 
If the room is not paid for ten in the 
morning all personal property found 
in the room is confiscated by the in- 
stitution and the owner must pay a 
forfeit of 25 cents for each separate 
article. The baggage room charges 
ten cents for a suit case, package or 
bundle and twenty-five cents for! 
every trunk left there for storage. | 
These charges have to be paid over 
again every fifteen days. 


No one except thwse who pay for 
lodging is permitted?to use the li- 
A man sits'tin a booth near 
the stairway leading to the library 
and asks for the tedging ticket of 


those who wish to “ise the library. | awd singi 
Sailegs who are broke and hungry ope 


is behind the institution. 
chapel in the’ house and a fatherly the rare occasions that they come to 
chaplain to 
sailors’ souls. Sergices are held every @'® are plentiful 
Sunday and to get the sailors to come ploited slaves, 

to the institut hands out a, cup of 

coffee and aoe 

sailors are 


that 
those who are in 


prices. The institution’ 


Coffee and Doughnut. Sundays. 


The hypocritical hanu of the church 
There is a 


take care of the sinful | 


doughnut. Many 
by hunger to at- 
and for the cup 
nut given them 
wwo hours praying 
out the Tife buoy, 
w out the life buoy — 


It is | 


need. | 


The nationdlity division is used ex 
,tensively by the Company to keep th: 
men from getting together. The 


| nish and Italian nationalty, and their, 
lack of knowledge of the language is 
jan effective barmMer t6 organization | 
)and to any contact with the American) 


might as well ask the curbstones for ; workers in the industry. 
a mea) as ask the officers of the in- 
stitutions whose chief claim is 
they help 
Everything here has to be paid for at of completely stifling the intelligence 
exhorbitant 
restaurant charges more for a meal hand to the POOTSERS. to sell their 
than private restaurants that are run fliery 
for profit. 


“Booze” is secretly encouraged by 
company agents, especially in the 
camps, and there is no more sure way 
of the men than by giving a (free 
stuff. 
| For gruelling work, 9 and 10 hours 
a day at the least, the lumberjacks re- 
ceive rotten food, crowded bunk 


quarters, and enuf cash to blow in on) 


town to get drunk; and young work- 


among these 


No Labor Paper. 


The Humboldt News, unofficially 


ing Trades Council and als 
erated Trades Cowneil, is 
“liberal’’ sheet, . humbly 
some politician to run for sher 


whole existence of its working popu- 


except a paper union of the A. F. of 


ex- 


the Federated Trade Council's organ, 
as its editor is secretary of the Build-| 
the Fed-,| 


cause he is an “honest man,” and at 
the same time giving prominent anti- 
Communist publicity on its front page. 
Not a word about the crying need: for 
organization of the unorganized slaves 
in the mills and camps. 

The meetings of the Federated 
Trades Council show the lamentable 
state of the labor movement of Eu- 
reka. The only unions which have 
any semblatice of organization are 
the Carpenters, Plumbers, and Cooks 
and Waiters, the others are more or 
less paper unions. The council runs 
a Union Labor Hospital, as there are 
large numbers of injured, especially 
in the lumber industry, and it is typi- 
cal of the state of thius. 
Cooks and Waiters’ representative 
complained that the cooks at the hos- 
pital is a nonunion worker. 


+ha 


Field for Labor Party. 

There is a fertile field for a labor 
Party nrovement in Eureka, if the 
union officials would only drop their 
policy of endorsing the company can- 
didates for political office and put up 
a labor slate against the whole field 
of capitalist politicians. The compan- 
les would bitterly fighf them, no 
doubt, Dut would expose to the work- 
‘rs thus the true class nature of poli- 
tics, and “help awaken their class con- 
clousness which would ultimately 
strengthen the trade unions of Eureka 
‘or a militant fight against the open 
shop in the lumber industry. 


OSCAR ONKEN FREEZES 
WORKERS THEN FIRES 
THEM FOR BEING GOLD 


By A Worker Correspondent 


| CINCINNATI, Ohio, Feb, 4 — The 
| Oscar Onken Furniture company at 
4th and Cutter streets, takes a spe- 
cial joy in persecuting its workers. 
In these days of freezing cold 
weather in Cincinnati, the eastern 
part of the building is entirely with- 
out heat. The workers in that part 
of the building freeze, yet if any 
one wishes to lose his job, all he 
need do is try to warm his hands. 
There are about 200 workers in 
all. The wages of course, are very 
poor. They range from 30 to 45 
cents an hour with the great major- 
_ ity getting 35 cents. The worker 
who asks for a raise is immediate 
fired for having had so much 
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NUCLEUS BASIS 


To Carry on Work in 
Lumber Camps 


EUREKA, Cal., Feb. 4.— The two 
branches of the Workers (Commun- 
ist) Party in Bureka, Cal. are now 


completely re-organized. on the nu- 
cleus basis. Eureka is a “lumber 
town,” and as most of the members 
work out in the camps, it has been 
especially difficult to reach them all, 
but so far out of 40 members in the 
two old branches, 30 have been regis- 
tered, and are organized into one 
shop pucleus of 6 meffibers in a lum- 
ber mill; 1 area nucleus of 10 mem- 
bers around another large gmber 
yard, and 1 street nucleus of house- 
wives, 14 members. The comrades 
who work out in the woods, and come 
into town only occasionally, will be 
attached to the,street nucleus, as they 
are scattered thru various camps and 
cannot have a nucleus of their own, 
but provisions have been made that 
about once a month all the woods- 
men shall have a fraction meeting, 
and discuss the problems they face 
out in thé woods. The housewives 
also have their regular fraction meet- 
ings, where they will take up such 
activities as subscription drives for 
the Young Pioneers’ organization, and 
the party press, bringing children into 
other work among women. 

Of the 30 members, 25 are Finnish, 
one Italian, and 4 English speaking. 
The English speaking comrades have 
been distributed among all the nuclei 
so that the meetings could not be 
carried on in Finnish as heretofore. 
In this way the comrades are forced 
to learn to conduct their meeting in 
English. 

The Eureka comrades are unani- 
mously of the opinion that the re-or- 
ganization is going to bring the party 
into closer contact with the workers, 
and build the Communist influence 
among them. 
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1 A Letter 


to American 
Workingmen— 


from LENIN 


A reprint of the 
first direct words to 
come to American 
| workers from the 
| great leader imme- 


ns 


———— en 


Memorial issue of | 


MONTHLY 
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4 Gala Days 


Central Opera House, 


embroidered articles, 
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Dancing Every Night! 
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g IS NOW 
REORGANIZED ON 


diately after. the 
Russian revolution. 
25 A historical docu- | 
Cents ment of interest to |) 
a all workers. You’ll i 
Copy find it in the Feb- | 


ruary Special Lenin |||: 


THE WORKERS | 
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IN NEW YORK CITY! 
FEBRUARY 10-13, 1926 


Good Time Plus Gain 


at the 


ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 


BAZAAR 


For Defense of Class War Prisoners 


Wonderful bargains in dresses, hats, shoes, furs, ornamental objects 
knitted goods, 
made by unions for this bazaar special. 


All at Prices Only a Bazaar Can Offer. 


Combination Ticket for Entire Period $1.00 


Tickets now on sale at International Labor Defense, New York Section, 
799 Broadway, Room 422, New York City. 
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Communist Speaks 
Before Many Labor 
Bodies in Eureka 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal, Feb. 4 — 
William Schneiderman, who is touring 
California for the Workers (Commun- 
ist) Party and Young Workers (Com- 
munist) League, addressed the central 
labor body of Eureka—the Federated 
Trades Council—on “What the Amer- 
ican Labor Movement Needs.” He 
showed the need of left wing program 
and a more aggressive policy in fight- 
ing the open shop conditions of the 
timber trust. 

He received .a cordial reception 
from from the council, and upon in- 
vitation addressed’ the Women’s 
Urffon Label League. He spoke there 
om “Anita Whitney: Her Might for 
Labor,” and urged that the campaign 
for her release be taken out of the 
hands of the liberal and bourgeois or- 
ganizations who are interested in the 
case from the “humanitarian” point 
of view, and that the women in the 
labor movement must léad the fight of 
ofganized labor against the criminal 
syndicalist law in California. 

The next day, Schneiderman spoke 
before the Culinary Workers’ Union, 
on the subject “Trade Unionism and 
the Working Class.” He emphasized 
in all hjs talks, not only ‘the necessity 
of an aggressive campaign to organ- 
ize the unorganiged Inmber workers 
in the mills and the woods, but paying 
especial attention to bringing the 
doubly exploited young workers into 
the trade unions. 

His stay in Eureka wound up with 
& mass meeting attended by Italian, 
Finnish and Russian lumber workers, 
where he spoke on the “Communist 
International and the Working Class.” 


DISTRICT TWO 
HOLDS GLASSES 
IN MANY CITIES 


NEW YORK, Feb. 4 — The follow- 
ing classes are being held in and 
around New York City on the Funda- 
mentals of Communism and in the 
English language: 


Harlem, 64 E. 104th St.—Fundamentals 
of Communism, Tuesday nights, !nstruc- 
tor, |. Stamler; English, Tuesday nights, 
instructor, Anna Jacobson. 

Harlem, 15 West 126th St.—English, 
Monday nights, Instructor, Max Rock. 

Bronx, 1347 Boston Road—Fundament.- 
als of Communism, 
instructor, A. Markoff; English, Thurs- 
any nights, Instructor, Sophie Mesnil. 

rooklyn (South), 764 40th St.—English\ ! 
and Fundamentals of Communism, in- 
structor, N. Valentine. c 

Brooklyn (Brownsville), 1844 Pitkin 
Ave.—English and Fundamentals of Com. 
munism, Friday nights, instructors to be 
announced. 

Passaic—Fundamentals of Communism, 
Friday nights, instructor, Rebecca 
Grecht, at 25 Dayton Ave.; English, 
Thursday nights, Instructor, Leona 
Smith. 

Paterson—English, 


Wednesda nights, 


Thursday nights, 


| Instructor, Mary Hartlieb; Fundamentais 


of Communism, Sunday mornings (in 
process of formation), Instructor, Albert 
J. Weisbrod. 

Elizabeth—Fundamentals of Commun- 
Friday nights, instructor, Gussie 


Union City—History of the American 
Working Class, Friday nights, Instructor, 
Emil Gardos. , 

West New York—To be announced. 


You bring the leaders of the world 
, Communist movement to your shop to 
make our arguments for your—when 
you bring their articles in The DAILY 
WORKER to your shop. 


67th St. and 3rd Ave. 


etc., every article brand new, 


Good Music! 


. 


this. 


price, 


into 


PARTY MEMBERS 
SHOULD ATTEND 
WORKERS’ SCHOOL 


To Start New Course in}. 
Communist Theory 


propaganda, 
knowing at least this minimum. It is 
not the former courses in the ABC of|. 
Communism, based on any one text 
book. It is a broad, extensive course, 
covering the main points of Commun- 
ist theory and practice. 
such urgent matter as capitalist so- 
ciety, capitalist production, value and 
wages; 
impossibility of ultra-imperialism (if 
you don’t know what ultfa-imperial- 
ism is, all tne more reason for joining 
the course). 
transition from capitalism to social- 
ism—nature of social democratic par- 
ties as agents of 
transformation of reformism and op- 
portunism 
This is what you will study with 
‘Comrade James H. Dolsen on Tues- 
days, beginning Feb. 9, for 8 weeks in 
the first term of the “Elements of 
Communism” course. f 


theory 


Motive 


the 


social 


Every party member should know 
at least the elements of Communism. 
Every sympathizer should also know 
One cannot be 
Communist 


effective in 
without 


It takes up 


of imperialism, 


force of the 


bourgeoisie; 


chauvinism. 


Second Term. 


Those who have already had the 


All classes 
to run 
April 2. All 
one night a 
which meets 
hours. 


8th, 


texts. 
courses. 


“elements of 


first term will take up either in the 
Wednesday or Friday classes: 
colonial-liberation movement—the in- 
ternal contradictions of 
and the theory of revolution. To get 
credit for the 


munism” coures, one must attend the 
three terms. 


“The 
capitalism, 


Com- 


Who is Dolsen? 
For those who have not yet had the 


first term, we give the following in- 
ormation concerning the instructor, 
who has been in Chicago but a short 
time. Comrade James H. Dolsen .was 
district organizer of 

(Communist) Party in the California 


district for 3 years, from 1923-1925, in- 
clusive; 


the Workers 


was editor of Labor Unity; 


defendant in 2 trials for criminal syn- 
dicalism. 


In 1920, after a 5 weeks 


The Workerg. 
publishing his 


Lincoln St. 
Same address. 


trial, a divided jury. 
dictment in the fall of 1922, he de- 


fended himselfand 4 others for 7 
weeks, securi 


After a new in- 


a’ divided jury. He 


* * 


wrote a pamphijet on the trial, called 
“The Defensé of & Revolutionist.” 
ommun ft) Party is 
k on the “Awaken- 
ing of China”—125 pages to appear 
Feb. 15. Ags to his educational work, 
he taught public speaking in San 
Francisco, ‘and also a class in the 
“elements of Communism.” 
who take the Class 
Dolsen will be glad of it. 
Starts Tuesday;-Feb, 9 at 19 South 
Register now, at 


Those 
with Comrade 
The class 


the 


Classes Start Feb. 8. 

begin the week of Feb. 
thru the week ending 
classes meet two hours 


week,—except 


twice a 


English, 
week for two 


The registration fee is one 
dollar for each course, 
“elements of Communism” and “aims 
and purposes of the Y. W. L.,” for 
which the charge will be $1.50, the 
Student being supplied with several 
Students are limited to two 


except for 


All classes meet at 19 Ss. 


Lincoln St., except research, pioneer 
leaders group, and workers journal- 
ism, which meet at 1113 W. Washing- 


ton Blivd., and ee at 2644 Le- 
Moyne St. 


Boston Agitprop Heads 
Meet Sunday Afternoon 


BOSTON, Feb. 4—All agitprop direc- 


tors will meet Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
7, at 3 o’clock at the Dudley Street 
Opera House, Roxbury, Mass. 
shop nucleus and international branch 
and section committee must have an 
agitprop director at this meeting. 


Every 


Lenin Meeting by 
Ukrainians Feb. 7th 


The Ukrainian branch of the Inter 


There will be speakers in- Ukrainian, 


Polish and English languages. 
mission free. 


Ad- 


He will like it! Give your union 


brother 
WORKER. 


a 


sub to 


The DAILY 


leader, 
cerned 
WHAT 


“fhe question 
| Soeialigt revolution to the State, 
“is an urgent need of the 


STATE and REVOLUTION 


By LENIN 


of the relation of a 
day, 
for the 
HAVE TO 


with the elucidation 
THEY WILL 


Lenin explains this question simply and beautifully 
in this booklet which Is now a classic of Com- 
munist literature. 


25 CENTS 


A new edition in durofiex durabie binding. 


proletarian 
says our great 
being con- 
masses of 
DO for their 
| Hberation from the yoke of capitalism in the very 
| near future.’ 

i 


mann spoke for. the. 

munist) Party ne ‘the 
ers’ (Communist): : 

“Re-organization ‘and E 361 
The party membership fab 
unanimously «th 
the re-organization 
proposal to bens | 
ment. oy +: 
A pfo 
many non-mef 
at both Fort 
ing Comrade Schr 
Young Pioneer groups . : 
in both cities, a bram -) sg oung 
Workers’ (Communigt}: League (lum: 


in Eureka to org 
during thé month + 


eae On 
LENIN ME 


AORIAL 
ELIZABETH, x. ca o>. 
-|spite of bad > 


re — ‘Th 
@. Workers 
(Communist) Pare ok, jabéth held 
a Lenin memoriat’ A very 
fine program was. artanged and the 
hundred workers who turned 
out to the meéting wete not disap 
pointed. The meeting opéned with the 
Lyra-Workers’ Orchestra of Elizabeth 
playing the Interna 

Comrade Chanels © Dlizabeth act- 
ed as chairman and in his, introduct- 
ory remarks outlined thie, ‘purpose af 
these meetings thruout’ t world. 
Then he introduced Comradé Freeman 
of Newark who represehted the Young 
Workers’ (Communiapy - “League of 
America. 

Comrade Krumbein New York was 
the main speaker. ov * 
bein showed that the 
carrying on a syste! 
reduce wages anid-tp @ 
open shop in Amerioa, . 
that the Workers 


cating. world xen a ea vs eaves 


the recognition. a ot getese of 3 a tov 


Russia. He also 
American and thé foréign born work- 
ers must organize to -prévént the 
masters from making ifroads on the 
workers’ organizationg, The orchestra 
then played few numbers and Com. 


and spoke in Russian,.Hé outlitied the 


workers’ movement.” 


closed with. the geet: of the: Intet- 
national. 
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Detroit, Mich, Shop 
Nuclei Plan to tela | 
Big Meeting Sunday 


DETROIT, Mich.—The biggest shop 
nuclei of the city of Detroit.are going 
to hold a jont meeting on Sutiday, Feb. 
7, to discuss their problems. ‘These 
nuclei will be the Ford p. nuclei, 
which are now trying to ‘mabiites all 
their forces for a specfal ‘cam paigt. 
In the Ford nuclei there aré three 
units. The first two have about: sixty 
members each and a third ‘has thir 
teen members. 


As a result of the recént piplatin: 


MY activities.” 


tion, it- was found that at ‘least 180 
more comrades can be ome vole 
three nuclei. More than com- 
rades working in the different Ford 
plants will be gathered together in 
the Sunday morning session. a 
Comrade Abern has béefi sént by 
the. organization department | to ad- 


dress this meéting qn the practical 
problems of the shop nuclei. ~ 


— 


200 Workers Heart 
at Sunday Night he orum 


NEW YORK, Feb. 4 —-Moisaye J. 
Olgin spoke to over 200 workers at 


national Labor Defense will hold a Se, eee ee om at 
Lenin memorial meeting this Sunday, 
Feb. 7, at 3 p. m. at 1532 W. Chicago 
Ave. (3rd floor.) 


108 E. 14 Street on Culture and thé 
Working Class. 

Those open forums ate bétay con- 
ducted to attract workérs ih New 
York to participate in one 6f the ‘in- 
teresting phases of - thé  Workérs’ 


_{ School, to breaden the school’s activi 


ties; to draw the student body closer 
to gether and to create a find’ to sup- 
ply the school with thé equipment 
which it sadly lacks. Thése forums 
are conducted every Sunday evening. 


Lecture in Polish, Friday. 
Mrs. Anna Sokolicz, from Poland 
will lecture on Friday evening at 8 p. 


m. Feb. 6th at Shoenhofen Hall; Ash: 


land and Milwaukee, on Stefan Zerom-: 
ski, well known Polish writer. and 
present conditions in Poland, Admis- 
sion 25 cents, 


“The power of ‘the work! , clans is 
organization. Without | 
the. masses, the p lat- 
ing. Organized—it ist. all. 
tion istunanimity of Beh 


rd: ee" 
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Becker of New York: was introduced |. 


part Lenin played in the’ Russian , 
The meeting 


will have a Shoe booth. The workers 
of many shops pt grows: overtime 
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NEW YORK, Feb. Feb. ¢— Many labor |; 
ns are wor _very hard 


| otha make. the annual bazaar o of 


darity 
“fol 


ber workers: and gtudents) : ate Making ' good ; leath treshoes, for’ hat 
Bragg, and a prospeetive — Bazaar, 

the Young Work junist)| . Militant Milligers a millinery ‘pocth: 
League is. Cape 200. nega hats have’ alregty been 


Babes. Leather. ‘Goods Makers—e 


booth of. sult cases. and fancy hand 


= | bags.» 
_. Bakers’ 


Union, ‘Looal, 169, donated 
3100 worth of. bread, and sent, in a 


contribution. of $38.20. . 


; Ozecho-Slovakian section of the In- 


\ternational Labor Defense, will have 
& Miscellaneous booth. 
$300 on the Red Honor Roll, and $140 


Also collected 


for ads, 
The Hungarian section. ‘ot the Inter. 


ational Labor Defense will’ have a 


Miscellaneous booth. Letters | wis 


sent out by this section to all Hungar- 


fan organizations, and ‘coftributions 
are coming in every day. 

International Ladies’ Sedan Work 
ers’ Union, Locals 35, 9. and 2 will 


hive a Dress & Coat booth. 


Workman's Circle, branch 545, will 
have a Miscellaneous booth. . 
“Greek. branch’ of the ‘ Mternational 
liaabor Defense will havea booth: of 
Tobacco, Candy and Pastry. 

Finnish branch. of the ipternational 
Labor Defense will have ‘a Miacel- 
laneous booth: 

-German, International Labor: _De- 
fense will havea Flower ‘and Plant 
booth. ) 

. tL. D. No, -12, witt' BBos tame 
And Cushion” booth. I. be :D. No. 3 


wnsville, ‘a “Drag: bdéoth. -Us.C. W. 

» & Miscellaneous booth, -1I...L. D, 

$i 2 English, Art booth, | A, LD. 
No. 4a Kitchen booth. > 

_How.about_your-. breantaat ?) Have 

rc secured a booth? If not, act.quick- 

y or it Will be too late, JA' unusual] 


program has. been arranged for every 
night. 

Stuyvesant 3752, or write to Interna- 
tional Labor - Defense, ‘Section New 
York, ‘799 ‘Breaawey, stat atl 


4q— 


», MILWAUKEE, 
Street Nucleus, Section 3, ‘will hold 


Wis, Feb. 


a social, Saturday even Feb. Baal 
at’ Tamshe Hall, (third tf), 497 
National Ave. |; . 

_ The entire mamberehip. of the city; 
ie invited to be present and help 
make this affair a cuecees. Money 
from this affair. te devoted to, eyed 
press. | : 


¢ 


After that tai with ‘your ia 
‘mate—hand. him a copy of The 
DAILY. WORKDPR. -It.will help 
convince. him... : 4 


ee ee 


Daily Worker Builders. 
Will Meet : on Sunday 


NEW YORK, a ‘Fep. 4 — A meeting 
of: DAILY WORKER Builders in New 
York -will take-place Sunday at 11a. 
m. at 108, 14th Street.: This will 
be.a very important meeting to put 
the finishing» touches’ on the Lenin 
\ drive. and to: make. preparations. for 
The DAILY. WORKER banquet. Byery 
reader of The DAILY WORKER, who 
Wants to become a’ builder,, is invited 
tobe present and to take » = in aed 
work. — r 


Tan 


TD "HED REEL TO BE HELD. 
IN TEMPLE HALL, FEB. 27 | 


Pobitusry 27th is 4a’ the’ ene of the 
great annual Chicago Réd Revel 


Masquerade Bali. Lots of fun‘is in 
store for those attending this affair. 
In addition to the regular prizes for 
the best costumes, additional. prises 
will be given away. 

The annual Red Revel has attract- 
ed growing attention from year to 
year and this time a special com- 
mittee is busy ‘preparing ‘for, some 
unusual features which can be 
disclosed at this time. — 

it is imperative that ali unite act 
upon the invitation to send delegates 
to the first meeting of the enlarged 


8, 8 p. m. at 19 S: Lincoln: St. 
_The new beautiful Temple Hall - 
De hee ig pe Ave. and Ven. Buren 


’ : 5 - sf e 
4.’ 7 . i “te 
| ConoueTED «= oo 
ra ty i) 


Youn; Commish Logue of Argentina 
and the e Death of Comrade Enrico Mueller 


york: ternational.Labor Defense which | Bn 
: lagged ted 7 
eh €- 


|the first who commenced a 


For . further. information call | 


committee to be held Monday, Feb. 


* 


“He : By: R. TOLLOVER. 

‘the news of the murder, of Comrade 
rico Muller, the .secretary of the 
Young Communist e of Argenti- 
na and the responsible leader of the 
secretariat of the Young Communist 


—— 


| International for South America is a 
é- severe blow for us.. Oh 


He wasthe best’ pioneer ty the 
creation of the” ‘movement of the; 
Young Communists in Argentina and 
‘systematic 

work in “order to @sta ‘Teal con- 
nections betwéen the Various small 
Youth Leagues of Uruguay, Peru, 
Chile, Bolivia and Brazil. 

The Young Communist League of 
Argentina, which numbers several 


| thousand — members,” *has, under the 


leadership of our comrade Mueller, 
greatly developed in the course of the 
past year. The forces of the Youth 
League have beén- espécially concen- 
trated in Buenos Aires, the most im- 
portant industrial ceriter of the whole 
area of South’ Ameri¢a and which 
alone numbers two million sabebdindte 
out of a tota? of nine millions for the 
whole country. | 

In October 1925 ‘the Young Com- 
munist League held its national con- 
gress, which constituted a stage in 
the building up of a mass Communist 
organization of the Youth in Argen- 


oe Sf 


Y Sat 
he 
ae, : . 


ch ght ghee < | 


_ 


| an methods of work among the 
working youth which were laid down 
by the international congresses, were 
there employed with the greatest in- 
telligence and with the best results: 
fight for the defense of the economic 
seacenta it the youth on the basis of 
programme f demands © 
‘ent against militarism are the two 


chief branches of the activity of the 


league. 
Our comrades bos set up a sport 
organization which numbers over @ 


thousand members| and has good pros- : 


pects for the future. 

There also exist in Argentina vari- 
ous groups of young pioneers, and thé 
comrades are making great efforts in 
order to develop this movement. They 
publish every month a children’s 


newspaper, the last edition of which 


amounted to 25,000 copies. 

The Juventud Communist (Young 
Communist) the monthly journal of 
the Young Communists has at pres- 
ent a circulation of over 3,000 copies. 
~The Young Communist Interna- 
tional loses in Comrade Mueller one of 
its best co-workers. We are certain 
that our Argentine comrades will 
courageously continue the struggle on 
the basis of the solid organization 
which has been created there under 
his active and intelligent leadership. 


——_— | 


f 


Paul Crouch’s Father Wishes 
Success to Revolutionary Work 


The’ following letter was received 
by the. national office from I. M. 
Crouch, the father to. Paul Crouch. 
“Dear Comrades: —I am 79. years 
old. My physical condition is so, I 
can only walk a little ‘with my cane, 
and part of the time, I have to have 
help to get in bed. “I would love to 
help you in the work.if I could get 
about. I am ‘helpless and have been 
so for several months. My wife also 
is weakly. We have sent affidavits 
and pétitions to Alcatraz, Calif., ask- 
ing our son’s release on dependency, 
but nothing. doing.” Paul Crouch has 
asked International Labor Defense to 
help me which they are doing. Paul 
is im prison for « a Communt- 
fst League, in wali about a year 
ioe It he had his freedom he would 
organize, but they feat His ability. Tt 
livé out inthe Connery, 20 miles from 
town. 

Wishing the workers much success. 

Yours sincerely, 
1, M. Crouch. 

_ ‘Com.’ Paul: Crouch has three more 
years to serve for his activity. How- 
ever, Comrade Trumbull will be "re- 
lJédsed today. ‘Banquets - and ~mess 
meetings of welcome’ are being ar- 
ranged for iim all over the country. 


‘| Furtlier announcements of ‘these will 


be printed in this column in the near 
future. 


~ 


Varied. Amount of Youth | 
mr Literature ‘Now Available 


~The following is a cémplete list of 
all the books and pamphlets now 
available for sale by the ~iessery Work- 
ers (Communist) Le 


Young “Communist Re aa 
Publications. 

Program of the Y; 15 

Report of the Y. C. ja activities, 


1923-1924 .25 
Fourth Congress 25 
Results of two C .10 
International of Youth: .10 
Bidletin for Children's Leaders and 

Groups .10 
Fourth. Hureay s n 25 

terature 4 dasding. 
os of ~~ lh Re vonution, ed Anna 


ue teens | v 


ag Att 
Lather. from Prison, by Rosa Luxem- 


bu 
weirs Tales for Workers’ Children, 
‘’y Herminia Zuur Muh 
January Fifteenth, collecte writings 
Lenin, Liebknecht and ,Luxemburg, . 
by Max Sha 15 


March of the Weeen wi peg Susie! 1.00 
March of the Workers Rs 
Studies = | 

Imperialism, Sag Pe Sea RP nec -50 
. B.C. of -Comm nian by ae .60 
Exposure of. the ational Biscuit 
Company .05 
Milne and ‘Misery, Story of the 
1 Order ‘House 05 


"The Left Win 


The I. L. G. W. U. 
Convention 
By Wm. F. Dunne. 


Kab 2s 


on 
spitaliam. 


The Furriers’.Con- * 
vention 
By Wm. Weinstone. 


5|something for the 


$2.00 a Year 
S een 


| Detroit Sport Alliance to 


Organize | Central Body 


DETROIT: ‘— The Workers’ Sport 
Alliance of Detroit will at its next 
meeting on March 2 consider revi- 
sions th its program of activities so 
as to build the organization on a big- 
ger scale. 

Negotiations are going on at the 
present time with several other work- 
ing class sport organizations with the 
aim of bringing about a closer rela- 
tionship thru a central body of dele- 
gates. The central body will act to 
arrange tournaments among the sport 
clubs and at the same time eliminate 
conflicting dates which in the past 
have caused ‘so much confusion, 

Election of officers will also take 
place at this meeting. On Feb. 13 the 
alliance is arranging’ a Valentine 
Dance at the House of the Masses, 
2646 St. Aubin. The funds raised will 
be used to further the work of the 
Alliance in Detroit. 


Perth Amboy Liebknecht 
Meeting Successful 


The Perth Amboy, New Jersey 
branch of the YSung’ Workers League 
held a Liebknecht-Luxemburg memor- 
ial meeting at the Workers’ Home, 
308 Elm street with a large audience 
attending. Comrade Harrison of New 
York spoke at great length and in de- 
tail on the lives, work and lessons of 
Liebknecht and Luxemburg. The 
Young Pioneers had a very -interest- 
ihg program arranged. The proceeds 
of the meeting will be sent in for the 
Young Worker. 


Rescue Party for Young 
Worker in Buffalo, Feb. 21 


A’ most ‘entertaining concert has 
been provided for by the Buffalo lo- 
cal; Young Workerg League, for Sun- 
day evening February 21 at the Fin- 
nish Hall, 159 Grader St. Music will 
be furnished by the Y. W. L. or- 
chestra, the Stenman trio, and other 
capable artists. Several surprises are 
on deck, and real red amusement is 
sure. All members and sympathizers 
keep the date open and attend. Ad- 
mission is Only forty cents. 

* MILWAUKEE -Y. W. L. BAZAAR _ 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—All Milwau- 
kee workers are asked to donate 
Yourg _ Workers 
League bazaar that is to’ be held at 
Miller’s Hall, February 13 and 14, 
1926. Send or bring all donations to 
the Y. W. L. headquarters, 802 State 


St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Morn TT ike 


at Two C Conventions 


Two features of the February 
LENIN. MEMORIAL NUMBER OF 


| The Workers Monthly 


$1.25 Six Montt 


and the ~ 
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TH. Page Five 


iLUMBER BARONS 
PLAN TO LOWER 
| WORKERS’ WAGES 


Bosses Call Convention 
to Take Action 


By A Worker Correspondent. 

TACOMA, Wash., Feb. 4.—Saw mill 
and logging operators are planning a 
convention in Seattle, claiming that 
profits are too emall. In order to 
boost profits they point out there are 
several courses they may take: 

Shutting down production until a 


DAILY WORKER 


Hig - 


'4%° 


WORKERS ARE JOBLESS; 
HOUSES ARE EMPTY: 
THAT’S 1926 PROSPERITY 


COSHOCTON, O., Feb. 4—The un- 
employment situation here is so bad 
the ‘workers are leaving for other 
places, making @ surplus of empty 
houses here. Houses which rented 


Leckey Needed Rest" WHAT THEY SHOVEL OUT TO THE ata 


By a Worker Got dent. 

TACOMA, Wash., Feb. 4. — Little 

“Billy” Askren used to be a bell hop 

in a hotel. He was a servile flunkey 

\ and all the bosses loved him. As lie 
grew older he studied law and tho he 

did not learn much—he never forgot 

he was a flunkey to capitalism. In 


~_ aa 
a 
, 


” (By. a Worker 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. F he con- 
ditions of labor at the St, Louis 
Basket and. Box company are those 
“found in the “open.shop” under the 3 


time he = the district attorney | ‘Capitalist system. I cai aah } ‘for $20, $30 and $35 a month now |Tessened supply forces prices up; an 
. ty. He sent mote men| ‘The older workers three. dol- be P rent for $18, $20 and $25 a month |increase in prices; or lower wages. 
to prison. under the crin al syndical- lars, a day for ten hours. of labor > ey and can not be rented fer that. The prevailing rate in the mills is 
ist law than any other district attoré | ra. spans ™,,. like, that t he The mahufactuters at the end of. |20" $3.40 for an eight-hour day for 
ney in the state of pee ‘ SP on terror fond, vin Detroit. 130 1928 promised an. incfeage in thelr men, and $2.80 for boys, who are be- 
capitalists pay him honors.” mE urday they ,wer ning, hours : + | ‘business beginning with 1926. Thie | 2S Used more and more. There are 
‘Repay Fiunkey.” “6 ti onion, poates, trom, # © hour week + 2m 35 the unemplayad. hopeful; it. 20 of a wage cut and undoubtedly 
He was elected judge of the ‘superi- ae IID osu oT | e increased their confidence in the ieee bine abe er se sick "an 
or court and from there he was show- The young RE 2a} |. capitalist system; they thot they | 295: fet’ aon ty vied pg 
ed into the supreme court. It took’ F week for, 69 hours.,.of, vegy,, bard |. idbhs would be able to get a Job and sup- oe Ds behi a th The work- 
work, ‘but big businesé, the bat aaso- labor. adoma. folaw Ta8 te SUvernme Sane waa, be 


| port their families; but their hopes 
have been shattered. 

if there has been a boom in buel- 
ness the workers have not gained by 
it. The ones on the job are forced 
to do Just a little more work—that 
Is the kind of prosperity the work- 
ers are getting here, 


ers have no organization. The Ll. W. 
W. has been crushed first by the 
government and then by the Rowan 
Emergency program faction. The 
American Federation of Labor Union 
is dead. The L. L, L. L. is a ecab 
union, controlled by the bosses, used 
only to reduce wages. 


THE WINNERS! | 


The winners of this week's prizes are the following: 

Willlam Schneiderman of Los Angeles, Calif., who took a trip 

thru the lumber region of California for the express purpose of study- 
ing the conditions in the lumber camps and reporting them in The 
DAILY WORKER. 
4 The winner of the second prize is a worker In the Briggs Auto 
Body Manufacturing company of Detroit, Mich., whose article gives us 
a clear picture of the hazardous conditions in that plant brot about 
by a new speed-up system. 

The third prize also goes to a Detroit automobile worker, a Ford 
employe, whose article tells a story of the helplessness and tragic 
ending of an unorganized worker after twelve years of slaving for 
Henry Ford, 

All three articles appear on this page. 

7 . oF 7. 


Next Weeks Prizes: 


Next week’s prizes for the best contributions by worker cor- 
respondents will differ somewhat from those previously offered. 

The first prize will be a valuable fountain pen. In the near 
ry ; future when the increased circulation thru the co-operation of our 
jet THE SECOND PRIZE. worker correspondents will permit we promise to offer a portable 


SPEED- UP SYSTEM GETS SPEEDIER; typewriter. Now we must confine ourselves to a fountain pen, but | 
: 


The girls get seven.cents. a. dozen 
, pros ess t 
mre | Mendis, yen ans Ee ibe ee ee They+haye to.j..] 4. . 
tried tobe just, and was Mot & mere make Pail sare tee ave.se they can Se) Rane 
flunkey. — " Workers young and, ‘old, Ao you ? : , 
One-half of Askren’s waperior court) want, to slave, for..the rest.of your | -|.-.,- 
decisions had been reversed by the] jives, under thes;.apeed,-. system? |} 
state supreme court. There were only |, Workers your only...hope is in a P93 e00 
twelve ‘more incompetent judges in| strong.fighting -induatrial union and 7 
the stat@ than Askren. ‘But none were} a farmer-tabor partysc:7 >) 4 . 
better flunkeys. ' , 
Only ‘one paper in the state was lan Hea ) 
impolite efiough to méntion Askren’s P Ith: 
vecofd aa superior court. judge. ot| For New Yor! E Workers 
50% failure. The rest mined a discreet : 
By GERTRUDE. PINCUS. 
(Worker Correspondent) 


silence, 
Takes Vacation in Orient. 
Now Askren is on a vacation. He NEW YORK, Feb. 4 — A health 

has gone to the orient to help organize |sort for. workers is planned by. 

new temples of the shriners. Hej} United Co-operative and the. Co-oper- 

travels with Supreme Potentate Scott jative Preventatorium of New York.| 4 

Z. Henderson, who was a director of | Representatives of both organizations 
met last week to discuss united. efforts 

in that direction.. 


Stone and Webster but resigned to 
become vice-president of the Tennant 

Part of the proposed. Preventatori-. 
um’s program will consist of. educat- 


Steel Casting Co.. a scab firm in Ta- 
coma, Tennant, the president of the 
firm, is a candidate for mayor of Ta-/ing workers, in. matters .of hygiene. 
coma. diet and general-care, of, the health, 
The question of Stone and Web-| An appeal was made, at the joint. 
meeting for DAILY..WORKER sub- 
must be settled soon. So far, Stone | scriptions. -Many:., ef. those “Present 
and Webster, the power trust, have |subscribed.: : ne BES ILIG 
blocked efforts of Tacoma and Seattle Cara re eh ie, MEPS 


municipal electric plants to sell power} Don’t waste — psen ex put it van 
outside the city limits. paper. > BPE a " 


May Need “Billy” Later. 
, HE, THIRD PRIZE: hI 


| tne fee amar eer FORD SPEED. UP SYSTEM CA $75 
OFF AND.THROWS ON SCRAP HEAP - 
~Woerans DISABLED:ON THE JOB\~ 


to block the attempt. That is why 
pis at Tt Pore a 


“Billy” Askren needs a vacation. 
By’ A Worker Corredacainte, esis » 


(Note to ‘Wditor —Comrade Editor: Every yedt)°fust) before inventory 
thousands of men, are paid off by the Ford Motor corhpeny because they have 
become physically nmable to make the pace of the-speed-up system. Ford 
employs an army’ ofpefficiency experts which invel Merous mechanical 
devices for the’ purpose’ of speeding up the mach The workers must 
keep up with’ the chain conveyance; and this soph ps to tell on them. 
The majority of the mien fall asleep in 
the street cars ‘going to and “from: 


A TT Me 


ster’s srteet car franchise in Tacoma 


eo ee 


Not Joformation and Education But Filth from the Capitalist Press Garbage Wagon. 


“MEN GET;WEAKER: AND PRICES GET || since tm s unta tec! tw tte ot weting 
LOWER'AT BRIGGS AUTO BODY PLANT 


._The second prize will be Kari Marx’s Capital, Volume No. 1, 
because we feel that évery worker correspondent should familiarize 

isto” 

of 


The more you'll write the better 


you'll like it. 


| PRISONERS LOCKED IN 
CELLS WHILE FLAMES 
GOVER PRISON WALLS 


By -ROMA, Worker Cerrespondent. 
MOUNDSVILLE, WW. Va., Feb. 4 


himself with Marxian economics. 

The third prize will be Lenin on Organization, Volume 1, a valuable 
and necessary book for every worker correspondent’s library. it needs 
no further recommendation. 

Who will be the hard workers next week? 


By a Worker Correspondent, 

DETROIT, Miche Feb. 4—The speed-up system keeps getting speedier 
at the Briggs Compamy sweatshop, auto body makers of Detroit, and if all 
the men do not drop dead from utter exhaustion there is no.telling what 
enormous sums of profits the slaves will pile up for the bosses this season. 


Sivtieas' Gut ty Bons. + _THE FIRST PRIZE. 


voices in protest were fired and were | 
Lumber Kings Rule with Iron Hand | 


Formerly departmemt 65 and depart- 
ment 35 at the Mack plant turned out 


told they cannot come back to the 


gene) + eR 4,000 doors with 225.men. Now these| Plant any more, These are the facts ) 
—Screams of the prisoners could be | work. Please Comrade Editor, over- GARMENT WORKER LOSES same departments thru the speed-up|im the change which brought the 
heard above th¢ ‘roar and din of the |look my mistakes as my school ‘edu- system turn out 7,000 doors with 195|@chievement of 7,000 doors by 195 cause he fs an “honest man,” and at 


flames and the~shouts of firemen | cation is meager, but’ my: Communist men. In appreciation of the fierce pace| ™©®- (Worker Correspondent) the same time giving prominent anti- 


jand excited onlookers, yet Warden 
Smith stated there was no excite- 


» "'ment at all among the inmates who 


were kept locked in their cells when 
the fire broke out In a part of the 
c‘ate penitentiary. 

The fire commenced at 11 o’clock 


education shall be better. Hoping you 
will alter my letter and make it more 
correct. With Communist — 
Detroit, Mich.) 
6 vite 
At the Ford Dector’s Office. 
DETROIT, ‘Mith., Feb;"4-——- While 


HIS JOB “BECAUSE HE} 
TALKED T0 NEIGHBOR 


(By A Worker Correspondent.) | 
NEW YORK, Feb, 4 — A finisher 
at cloaks was discharged from Louis 


the men keep going 4s the boss gave 


+ - The new high production rate was 


them a brand new cut in wages, bring- 
ing wages down to 38 cents an hour. 
Wages were originally 75 cents an 
hour, then 65 cents and now 38 cents. 


made possible by the two weeks’ rest 


How much longer will the workers 
at Briggs permit themselves to be 
driven in this beastly fashion for the 
sake of bigger profits for the bosses? 
Will they continue to wear themselves 
out until they drop dead on the job? 
The time is ripe for doing something 


EUREKA, Calif., Feb. 4 — Eureka, 
where “lumber is king,” is a typical 
stronghold of the timber trust. 
Situated on the bay, close to the heart 
of the giant redwood forests, the 
whole existence of its working popu- 
lation depends upon the big lumber 


By WM. SCHNEIDERMAN. 


Communist publicity on its front page. 
Not a word about the crying need for 
organization of the unorganized slaves 
in the mills and camps. 

The meetings of the Federated 
Trades Council show the lamentable 
state of the labor movement of Eu- 


at night. It was a_ spectacular | waiting for my turn” at the Ford | Lustig’s cloak shop, 498 Seventh j|1,. men had when they were laid off. before the men are reduced to slaves | companies that have their mills inand|reka. The only unions which have \ 
biage, accompanied by a brisk wind | hospital to have a*piece of steel re-|: Ave. N. Y. City, capital garment | with the fear of not getting their jobs| @fraid of their own shadows. dround the town, and their chain ofj/any semblatice of organization are 
the flames 


ang heavy snow, and 
leaped. high above the prison walls. 
it was conquered around 3:00 a. m., 
it being necessary to use both the 
prison and the city fire trucks to 
put it.out. The loss is estimated at 
$20,000. 


Why*a worker correspondent? Why 
not? Is there nothing of interest hap- 
pening around you? Write it up and 
send it in! 


ve 


‘Worker 


HOW? 


All these questions on the 

subject of proletarian jour- 
nalism are answered in this 
booklet. 


It is the first, most essen- 
tial instruction to workers 
on how to develop a new 


following: 

A Ford employe, looking like. 4 
shadow of his former self, entered the 
office and sank into“a chair: Pres- 
ently the doctor, walked.im Casting a 
glance around the room at the bleed- 
ing and wounded victims of Henry 
Ford’s greed. Phe’ worrted © worker 
arose and addressed, the,.doctor, . The 
conyersation that: ‘took piace: ‘Was as 
follows: *' rey 

“About six months ago:L: was rup- 
tured. while lifting’ tiéavy barrels of 


Stock and it. is now,next.to impossible 
to. continue doing’ ‘the “heavy ’ work. 


| Since then my foremah has, been con- 


tinually nagging mie ‘and flas made 


of my five children and my. wife, in 
the name of humanity, isn’t there 


fsomething you could de for me?” 


Doctor Serves Profits Not Men. 

After listening to, this heart-rending 
appeal the doctor had this to say in 
reply: 

“The Ford Motor company has too 
many men rg now with ruptures. I 


moved from my eye, I witnessed the, 


center The reason for her dis- 
charge was that she was talking to 

her-neTghbor worker. 

A few weeks ago, when the season » 
in the cloak industry began, Mr. 
Lustig delivered a speech before the 

. workers telling them that they 

would have to produce more work, 
and anybrie’ not able or willing to 
do 89 ybe discharged. True to 
hig prom se, he made the first: at- 
tempt to. frighten the workers by 
discharging a finisher, 

W bat, action. will the workers of 
the . rs cloak. shop take? Will 
the ternational Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. justify this action? 


ra nterests better. 
i ts are now forcihg him out in- 
to the streets to starve to death— 
and his family, what is to become of 
them? 


Occupational Disease Bill. 

NEW YORK—“Organized labor in 
Néw York state must put all of its 
strength into the fight for a work- 
men’s compensation law which will 


back they beat the men into submit- 
ting to the new terms and the Vaca- 
tion enabled the men to speed up and 
set this high pace in production. 


How They Did it. 

On January 4 when the shop was 
reopened a systenr’ of stirring 
rivalry amongst the’ foremen of the 
night and day shifts was consistently 


terror which lasted'’two weeks. All 
those who resented ft and raised their 


up 


carried out alongside of a reign of 


| 


Time to Act. 

Let us stand up like men and refuse 
to be driven! Let us get together with 
workers in other shops in the city and 
organize into a union. Only organiza- 
tion, united action, will help us. 

Watch The DAILY WORKER every 
day for articles about conditions in 
the Briggs auto factory and about the 
workers’ struggles in other industries. 
Learn about your class and how it can 
emancipate itself from capitalist ex- 
ploitation. 


SEAMEN’S-CHURCH INSTITUTE 
OF NEW YORK NO PLACE FOR 


the other. 
Charged in Everything. 

A room costs 60 cents a night and 
the occupant must vacate at eight 
sharp in the morning, and cannot re- 
turn again until five in the evening. 
If the room is not paid for ten in the 
morning all personal property’ found 
in the room is confiscated by the in- 


one hand and the profiteer’s sack ine 


/@ meal as ask the officers of the in- 
that company 


stitution« whose chief claim is 


they help those who are in need. 


camps strung- out thru the big tree 
region of northern California. 
But Bosses Are Organized. 

There is no vestige of organization 
among the lumber workers in Eureka, 
except a paper union of the A. F. of 
L., which is shunned by the workers 
because of the Blacklist that is main- 
tained by the companies thru spies 
that are found everywhere. Once a 
worker comes under suspicion, he has 
to leave town or starve, as the lum- 
ber bosses have a réal united front 
when it comes to trating anyone who 
has a spark of class consciousness 
about him. 

In the mills, the workers must pe- 


-_ effective barter to organization 


the Carpenters, Plumbers, and Cooks 
and Wajters, the others are more or 
less paper unions. The council runs 
a ‘Union Labor Hospital, as there are 
large numbers of injured, especially 
in the lumber industry, and it is wv, 
cal of the state of things when the 
Cooks and Waiters’ representative 
complained that the cooks at the hos- 
pital is a nonunion worker. 


Field for Labor Party. 

There is a fertile field for a labor 
Party nrovement in Eureka, if the 
union officials would only drop their 
policy of endorsing the company can- 
didates for political office and put up 


and to any contact with the American | 
might as well ask the curbstones for | workers in the industry. 


“Booze” is secretly encouraged by 
agents, especially in the 
‘camps, and there is no more sure way 


Everything here has to be paid for at of completely stifling the intelligence 


exhorbitant prices. The 


institution ‘of the men than 


by giving a free 


restaurant charges more for a meal hand to the bootleggers to sell their 


than private restaurants that are run fiiery 


for profit. 


stuff. 
| For gruelling work, 9 and 10 hotrs 


| 
| 


: itt Mr, ustig be permitted to re- di , a a labor slate against the whole field 
Corres ondence life unbearable. I ‘have pleaded with Ww ch gq P a riodically fill out a questionnaire, as » danitalte ” be oe 
‘ Pp tin Se hen needle ah oe Sag peat, this. action every season! SAILO ’ to whether he belongs to any unions | ° capitalist politicians. The compan 
; some. i ty ’ : 
Bose | partment where the work fighter. THs. workers must give their or- RS WHO CAN T SHOW CASH or other organizations, or whether he} ‘®S Would bitterly fight them, no 
By. He refused. to; do thas and. mow after. “ganized reply! . %? —- ever belonged to sxfch, and other de-| @oubt, but would expose to the work- 
William being with the, .Mord , company for} ~ > 79 “Tor + i By ARMINIUS, Worker Correspondent. tails of his life history. sete verti adborer Baw arp Fs swe 
zt |} 2 f r’ divisi tics, faken their class con- 
utile AMAT nate an Si toh gabe wae ou, eing the |, NEW YORK COPY, Pub The Seamen's Church tate of New York |eaiayy the cman to herp tbe|lumnbe Wh “wou tina 
| a there my ema sent me y e walked out, leaving the; .. are | ively by ; ne pork . _altin 
‘e the employment office with a slip|popr man who has a. wife and five claims to exist solely for the welfare of seamen and harbor boatmen. It is ,men from getting together. The strengthen the trade unions of Eareka 
i marked “nat able to r, keep uw rn 7 n, who had. given|\Henry Ford | advertised as a haven where the wanderers of the ocean will find home com-jlargest groups in Europe are of Fin. “a pie ge a i the open 
2. ; S n the lumber industry. 
"What? premactioys wr sows es a ae ps ll agpinte ay forts. friendliness and help. But the many sailors who come here expecting tack DP ssaaieaae oF die Wecenae ta et Sarcrer it: 
“There ar u har | 
Why ? Ne gone shen sosaot inte. 3 he The same Ford to find these things afe badly disappointed, for the institution holds a bible in | | 


OSCAR ONKEN FREEZES 
WORKERS THEN FIRES 
THEM FOR BEING GOLD 


By A Worker Correspondent 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, Feb, 4 — The 
Oscar Onken Furniture company at 
4th and Cutter streets, takes a spe- 


| cover .all occupational diseases,”|stitution and the owner must pay a Coffee and Doughnut. Sunda a day at the least, the lumberjacks re- ial joy } 
: . , ‘ . ; ys. cial joy in persecuting its workers. 
5 phase of proletarian activ- PROLET-TRIBUNE NO. 2. urges the Workers’ Health Bureau,|forfeit of 25 cents for each separate! >), hypocritical hand of the church °e!ve rotten food, crowded bunk! | n these days of freezing cold 
i ity. RUSS LIVING NEWSPAPER, commenting on assemblyman Phelps’/article. The baggage room charges is behind the institution. There is a | %@rters, and enuf cash to blow in on! weather in Cincinnati, the eastern 


Get a copy—read it— 


bill No. 89. This measure, backed by 


ten cents for a suit case, package or 


part of the building is entirely with- 


thé N. Y. State Federation of Labor,;bundle and twenty-five cents for! chaplain to take care of the sinfu) town to get drank; and young work-! out heat. The workers in that part 
write! - WILL BEG OUT FEB.. 2) id,. provide financial gelief for) every trunk left there for storage. sailors’ souls. Serwices are held,every °T® re plentiful among these ex-! of the building freeze, yet if any 
: > ing “any and,all,digabl-; These charges have to be paid over ad ploited slaves. one wishes to lose his job, all he 
No. 4 in the 10 a AS kegs suffer ae ceahhy Steen - deve Sunday and to g@t the sailors to come ) s 

Little Red Library Cc ‘The next Wa of ad oF tidak bteminn, Mipenece and disghliggm iliness,” } “ . to the institut hands out a cup of No Labor Paper. need do is try to warm his hands. 
; Sa tout san living e | 19 occupational eggs, Are COV-}..No one except those who pay for| coffee and a, doughnut. Many| The Humboldt News, unofficially There are about 200 workers in 
t ae . ao Saturda) J. Fah BP by New York's. pregegt gpmpen-|lodging is permitted?-to use the li-|sailors are driven by hunger to at- the Federated Trade Council's organ,’ all. TWe wages of course, are very 
ia The Daily Worker Pub, Co. rs’ House, 1 oles yn daw. . “tuaed » -/brary.. A man sitsttih a booth near/tend these s ies. and -for the cup /|as its editor is secretary of the Build-| poor. They range from 30 to 45 
= 1113 W. Washington Blvd., St. It willl be we fifth er mee of 7 “SVK bis the stairway leading: to the library|of coffee an nut given them jing Trades Council and also the Fed-; cents an hour with the great major- 
: Chicago, Ill. ~* ‘the paper. F lay, it with your peseinrtéeiworker/and asks for the todging ticket of|they must wo hours praying | erated Trades Cowneil, is a typical | ity getting 35 cents. The worker 

: Beginning at 8 P. M,.. y spondert page of Tbs esate those who wish to “ige the library. ja | out the life buoy, |“liberal”” sheet, humbly endorsing, who asks for a raise is immediate 

—_ } eeuecuen 26 — RA — | Sailors who are broke and hungry 2 out the Hfe buoy some politician to run for sheriff be-| fired for having had so much | 
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Support Victims of Zeigler F rame-U p 


| Desperate in face of the challenge of the militant miners the 
triple alliance of reaction in the southern Illino coal fields—the 
coal barons, ‘the ku klux klan and the reaction 
is striving to railroad to the penitentiary on a vicious frame-up’ the 
leading spokesmen for the rank and file of the maenereip of the 
United'Mine Workers’ Union in that section. ©" % 

The trial of the 13 Zeigler miners now’ proceeding in Benton, 
Illinois; on the fake charge of conspiring to murder is climaxed by, 
the ludicrous accusation against Frank Corbishley that he, a lead- 
ing’ progressive, murdered-one of his principal supporters, Mike 
Sarovich, when it is known to everyone in. the’Vicinity that Alex 
Hargis, a member of the ku klax klan, was the-perpetrator of the 
murder. Furthermore the preliminary coroner’s jury’ sitting on the 
case, held Hargis for the crime.. Subsequent political pressure by 
the klan and the most flagrant use of the miner was brought into 
action to shift the blame to Corbishley. - 

The official machine of the U. M. W. of A:-in that section is so 
completely corrupted. and so determined to impose its rule upon the 
membership of the union that nothing but bitter opposition can be 
expected from them. The only defense the victims of the frame-up 


ay : 
siz months KMail.)\—In proceeding ‘to the discus- 


officials—| 
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onal Preas Gerrespondence.) | 
MOSCOW, U. S. S. R., Dec. 23.—(By 


(inte 
sion of the peasant problem at the 


Communist Party, Secretary Stalin 
pointed out by numerous. quotations 
from the speeches of Gregory Zino- 
viev, who presénted the Leningrad 
viewpoint, that Zinoviey, quite a short 
time ago had still the standpoint of 
the neutralization of the middle peas- 


struggle, that is a short time before 
the party congress, when the under- 
estimation of the middle peasantry 
was sharply condemned in the whole 
party, took up the standpoint of the 


necessity of a firm alliance with the| ‘"@ 
; 


middle peasantry. ‘ 

At the beginning of. the year, Zin- 
oviey wrote in the Pravda that all 
the parties of the Comintern had the 
general task of winning the agricul- 
tural proletariat, the half-proletariat 
and the small peasantry as allies for 
the proletariat and of neutralizing the 
middle peasantry. (Interruption from 
the Leningrad delegation: Russia“ is 
not meant.) (Stalin: Is our party, 
then not a section of the Comintern? 
Applause.) 

Already at the eighth party con- 
gress of the Russian Communist 
Party Lenin fought energitically 
against the underestimation of the 
middle peasantry and pointed out that 
its winning was necessary and not 
its neutralization. Stalin quoted nu- 
merous similar declarations of Zino- 
viev in which the middle peasantry 
was either completely inored or rep- 
resented as an object for neutraliza- 


Fourteenth Congress of the Russian| th 


antry and only after the interial party | ‘ 


|this proposal anda @lso the 
Zinoviev and se og bbe 20 Trot- 

ld great 
dangers for the party, for disposals 
are catching amd they might go too 


<p 


however, is 


Stalin called ‘to mind the growth of 
the differences of opinion which first 
wards the 


of all showed themselves 
end of 1924 wher the Lenin 
demanded the expulsion of | 


was not in 
limited. itself to “the removal of Trot- 


sky from his pdst as the commissar 
ion that 


posal of |, pe oP central committee. De- 
a 


for war, for it was of the 0 


sky from the pol bu 


far. 


- (Appla 


Differences of opinion also cropped 


t with this and it 


oS 3h 


he 
| paire age he regrets, is in 


who in October, 1917, twice broke the 
ship, upon the October action, abeurd- 
insignificant. 


has the opposition no united plat- 
form, but it upholds the most contra- 
dictory and mutually exclusive stand 
points and is only unifed ‘upon one 
point, namely a reform of the sec- 


spite all bsurdity of such a pro- 
gram, this is an undeniable fact. Af.- 
ter the twelfth party congress in 1923 
a group of comrades elaborated a plat- 
form to abolish the polit bureau and 
to transform the secretariat into a po- 


with the mistakes of certain comrades 
decisions made under Lenin's leader- 


NTALIN pointed “put that not. énly | co 


with ‘the ipncigijon of. the, w 
district conference against all 

deviations _in iction with the 
policy of the party but at the same 
time it was s ed that in the in- 
terests of the ntenance .of party 
unity and tO prevént the alienation of 


the best in the*party’ from ‘the cen- 
tral. committee, the undersigned were 
prepared to. make various concessio 

in determining .@.,clear_ political lin 


= 
S 


i 


the Leningrad , on, one of} 


Ae 


ETE 


e 
: 


agree 
tion: 


pH polit “bores, ‘we 
complete power. ant, ies : 


The party 


up when the Leningrad organization 
of the Young Communist League took 
upon itself the functions of a second 
central committee of the Young Com- 
munist League and wished to trans- 
form the Leningrad district con- 
ference of the.. Young™ Communist 
League into a sort of All-Russian Com- 
munist League. conference and the 
central committee was compelled to 
proceed against, this attempt to .insti- 


tion. 


wu regard to the declarations of 
Zinoviev in his “Philosophy of the 
Epoch” upon the dominance of the 
idea of equality in the masses of the 
people. Stalin pointed out* that one 
could not possibly preach the idea of 
equality without exactly stating 
whether it was a question of equality 
between the workers and peasants, 


have is what they obtain from the rank and file of labor, and all 
militant trade unionists should support the appeals of the Inter- 
national Labor Defensé ‘and: help finance the fight for liberty now 
being waged against this triple alliance of reaction in southern 
Tllinois, that will’ éven-stoop’ to murder in order to achieve its 
nefarious purpose. 


litical and organizational leading or- 
‘gan consisting of Zinoviev, Trotsky 
and Stalin. This platform meant that 
the party should be led without Ry- 
kov, Kalinin, Tomsky, Molotov and 
Bucharin. 

Nothing came of this program at 
the time not only because of jts lack 
of principle but/also on account of the 
impossibility of leading the party 
without these comrades. Stalin de- 


thru. the party congress, amongst) 
them: To make the resolution of the 
Moscow party conference the basis 
of the resolution of the party con- 
gress, but to weaken certain formu- 
lations, to: avoid. ‘a mutual polemic be- 
tween members of the polit bureau at 
the party congress, to condemn the 
standpoint of Sarkis.upon the compo- 
sition of ‘the party and also the stand- 


eadership. 
applause.) Should one. 
of the traces, he will be 
der. ‘With regard to the 
workers, they will certainly 
before, stand in the ffont ranks “otithe 
party. We built up the party t nethe 
with them, we unrolled the banner 
of the revolution in October, 1917, nd 
defeated the bourgeoisie | wi 


The Bootleggers, of Course! 


ee eee 


gr ° 


‘ing toward the last world sfanghter, so Hillquit-and the socialist 


The same question that ardse in the antfsalodon league case in 
New York that sent the head of that organization, William H. An- 
derson, to the penitentiary for plain and — financial juggling, 
is up in a similar case in Kansas: i 

Who finances the anti-saloon league? 

One Mr. Fred L. Crabbe, superintendent of the Kansas anti- 
saloon league, collected funds for “law enforéement” that he was 
supposed to turn over ‘to the league, but kept for himself. This 
reopens the question of-who finances the league’and the reptile press 
seems puzzled regarding the income of that outfit. 

In determining the source of income of any organization it is 
necessary to discern what group’ the organization benefits. Certainly 
the league and-its Volstead act does not enforee\prohibition any 
more than the league of nations enforces world ‘péace. 

Those who benefit by the Volstead act are the rum-runners, the 
bootleggers and ‘the dispensers of poison hootch. As long as the 
idiotic provisions of the Volstead act remain in force the nation will 


be a bootleggers’ paradise. The anti-saloon leagne is the organized 


force that makes it possible for bootlegging. to: thrive. 

Hence it is plain to anyone, with the slightest understanding 
of the methods employed-in American polities atid ‘who understands 
the greed for pelf of preachers and other uplifters, that the prin- 
cipal support of thi® vile crew: eomes from thane whom it benefits— 
the bootleggers. 


. . aes 
Miners Speak for Themselves 

As the strike in the anthracite drags on from month to month 
the miners devote considerable time to taking invoice of the calibre 
of their leaders.’ The criminal actions of President John L. Lewis 
in constantly ealling out the maintenance men, was sternly rebuked 
general, by calling’ out the maintenance men, was sternly rebuked 
a few weeks ago by ‘the aenerr grievance committee meeting in 
Wilkes#arre. 

This growing militan¢y on the part of the rank and file was 
again demonstrated Tnesday witty at a special meeting of the gen- 
eral grievanee committee, Lewis’. proposals for a-5-year agreement 
and “voluntary arbitration” were repudiated. 7 

Instead of the Lewis-Cappellini policy of betrayal of the miners 
into the hands of the employers the representatives of the rank and 
file ‘insist upon pulling out the maintenance men and forcing the 
coal barons into submission. “Instead of wrecking the union thru 
placing the destinies .of the men’im the hands of. Hoover; Hughes 
and Pinchot, the general grievance boasd stands*on. the original 
demands and calls the miners to rally to the fight and smash th 
power..of the anthracite barons. | : 

With these hopeful signs in the anthracite it becomes the im 
perative duty of the labor movement at large to rally to the defens« 
of the stwiking miners with relief funds te enablé* them to earr) 


on their heroie struggle geninet the despotic alliance of labor faker: 
and operators. ie 


Hillquit—A gent of Imperialism 


Mr. Morris Hillquit, millionaire lawyer of New. York. and social- 
ist leader, is the most illustrious representative of the Second Inter. 
national in the-United. States. The Seeond Interviational-is under 
the leadership of ex-ministers and those who hope to be future min; 
isters to their majesties the kings and- emperors and bourgepisie of 
Europe. The Second International, whose leaders constituté part 
of the bourgeoisie in Europe, are great boosters. for. the league of 
nations and the world court. 

Hence Mr. Hillquit, as a_faithful socialist, also supports the 
imperialist policy of the bourgeoisie, and becomes an echo of Calvin 
Coolidge and the House of Morgan. In a-debate im-<New York with 
Clarence Darrow, the Chicago lawyer, Hillqwit- defended the league 
of nations and the world court as “vehicles for realizing interna- 
tional peace.” 

Just as the pacifists in the service of ininetialiom from Bil: 
Bryan to Upton Sinclair aided Woodrow Wilson when he was driv- 


crew are paving the bloody reat over which other workers will be 


compelled to march to thg next slanghter, unless. they rise pio. their 
might and crush the bourrecigag,and all their agents. . 


Get a member foe? the Workers _— and new ton does 
The DAILY WORKER. 


[> 
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between the qualified and unqualified 
workers or of the final abolition of 
class sdciety.. * 

One may not play with the slogan 
of equality in-a responsible article in 
the ceztral organ of the party, just 
as one may not play with the word 
“Leninism” without recogifil%ing the 
actual tasks* of Leninism in. the pres- 


tute a system. Oh: double centralism. 


Further, the central committee was 
compelled to rejegt the prosal of Zin- 
oviev to issue a, aecond theoretical or- | 
»Leningrad and the 
editorial staff of,which was to be 
ely of members ‘of 


gan to appear 


composed -excl 


the opposition. _The central commit. 


tee believed ‘itself, to to be bia when 


clared that he had answered the ques- 
tion at the time with a’ decisive no 
and had further deélared’ that if the 
comrades wanted, hei Was prepared to 
give up his place without'sioise, with- 
rut either open or congtéaled discus- 
sion, without setting’up any demands 
or asking for guarantees’ or rights for 
the —", er ae the mo- 


point» of Safarov' upon state capital- 
ism, in the speeches at the party 
congress} ~ phon ,out the central 


¢ the ‘central com- 
ari after the party 
pee similarly a Len- 


the “tentral “Organ, and in conse- 


no-fat into the editorial staff 


ir ey ee 
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| "FOR THE UNITY oP! HE CITY AND LAND he 


By J. E. SNYDER. 


HE American farmer is as well ofi 
as he-ever was. He was never 
well off’ 


There is “a good deal in the above 
statement. The American farmer used 
‘6 think. that he was “rich” because 
he owned. land and tools regardless 
of ineémie from products from the 
land produced by his or hired labor 
power. . 


There is no capitalist investment in 
the world that is so bankrupt, all the 
time, as the farm investment. If in- 
vested capital brings no real returns, 
not even enough to pay for the labor 
power expended, it is declared a fail- 
ure and enters into bankruptcy pro 
ceedings. The farmer however hangs 
on, goes behind each year and finally 
is dispossessed by death or the money 
loaner. 


These things were true long years 
ago. It is just in recent years that the 
farmers began to know that he should 
figure in investment, that is what his 
land, machinery, live stock, seed, fer- 
ilizer, transportation to the local and 
yutside market, labor power, etc. cost 
him before counting up his “income” 
ym which to pay taxes. 


It was when the rural delivery came 
ind. brought him daily crop and price 
eports that he began to observe the 
ifferences. in the local market and 
he terminal market price. The writ 
‘vs in his farm papers discussed th: 
ayestment and the income on th 
A¥estment from a capitalist stanc 
»oint. The politicians, in order to get 
; nas the “representative of the peo- 
le,” studied up on the farmers situa- 
tion and his sons and daughters went 
off to the cities and the colleges and 
came home with enrbharassing con- 
trasts on the lives of farmers vs. those 
who worked less hours in the cities. 


Bunked for Years. 

N many ways the farmer was bunked 
as to his importance. He was 

and is yet fed up om songs such as— 

“The Farmer Feeds Us, Afi.” The 
Lumber Jack, the quary man, might 
each tn turn claim that they build al! 
the houses. Even today the farmer 
places the wage worker as a parasite 
along with bankers, lawyers and poli- 
ticians. “They all eat off the farmer 
and he feeds them all.” The making 
of plows, threshers; the running of 
trains, mining, etc., in a thousand dif- 
ferent industries is hot seen as a part 
of the feeding, housing, clothing and 
educating of all by all who work and 
promote: 

‘The farmers are te rebellion. Ne- 
gatively they are : iting. They 
have as a whole ve ttle positive 
program. oy 


The youth of the the hope 
Of the positive hy e capit 
ist are courting this youth. It 
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“TO RESIST-FASCIST RAIDS 


“eiY 


MARENGO, Wis, Feb. 4 — The 
Marengo Farmers’, Co-operative Mef- 
cal.tile Association. adopted a reso- 
lution Raremaem ay hse. the Italian 
fascist seizure,ef the Lega Nazio- 
nale offices and, the suppression of 
the Workers’ apd Farmers’ Co-oper- 

atives. The Marengo co-operative 
members in their annual meeting 
endorse the proposal of the Red In- 
ternational of labor unions that the 
International Co-operative Alliance 
call a conference of the Amsterdam 
International of Trade Unions, the 
Red International of Trade Unions 
and the International Co-operative 
Alliance to formulate measures of 
fighting fascism, which threatens 
the co-operatives in many lands. 


the Communist Party has its nuélei. 
How to Reach Them. 

With a five y program of send- 
ing out scouts, iting farmers lo- 
cals (they are weli~pleased to have 
good speakers) we-ean-build a very 
4substantial minority in'the: farm un- 
jions, cooperatives, diterary - societies 
and womens organizatiofis. 


get all his leanings) ‘handicaps and 
prejudices. He mist 4éarn- of us by 
touching elbows with . Altho he 
shies at “Bolshevik” as'a’nhame he 


who work should rule.’ 
So the farmer is learning fast that 


burdened by a great crowd of useless 
middlemen who feed well off his pro- 


more than he receives. 
The farmer has yet to learn ‘his 


the rest of labor.. He needs a broader 
international viewpoint. | 
cognizes when you speak to him about 


Outstanding fact that in every con- 
vention the young men make the re- 


industrial, insuf@ice, bank 
and other a of t 
unions. 


produce, 


lelegates. Thus the'cooperative move- 


ports aS manageéfs, experts, " sh the 
hé farm 


The old eal given the offices of 
the large body of the union, but the 
younger. men @@6*the détual job. of 
“cooperation.” "Rey plant them well 
in the conventidn to influence the 


rent has its ‘nuh just the same as 


it but tries once more to beat the 
game locally as soon as you move on. 
It is a habit for him t6 go in a 
rut. Most everything he has’ ever 
changed in his life Was forced upon 
him from the city dwellers who in 
turn were ferced out to compel the 
farmer to move up a peg. 


field of opportunity out in the farm 
and the farmer is approached as: a 


wameh victim of capitalism and taught 
our mutual needs and eee... 


We must go right to thé*farmer and }: 


readily accépts the idéa’ that those. 
he never was well off. That he is 
ducts’ That he is giving a great deal 


relationship in the world market to]: 


This he re-: 


Our Communist Party can find ai’ 


regions if the whole problem is Studied | 


am firmly convinced that | L 
ingpad workers and Com: — s 


the struggle for an iron Leninist pe 
ty unity. (Stormy and pried 
plause. Singing of the Inte! 


Fairer eG “AS IN THE 


| |THREE TIMES AS MANY FARMERS - 
BANKRUPT IN PAST FOUR Y 


PRECEDING 


By LELAND OLDS 


our. pace,” is - ession of Frank 
millions, at a 
that altho the bal 192425 was better 
ceding years, 


ments or depletion “ot soil. With due 


“The od agri¢hitural, plant of America is running down at @ 
ofthe Economic Club in New York City. Lowden | : 


i arn on his capital, after a low-wage allowance w 
deducted, was only~3:6% without deduction for depreciation of farm ‘ove- 


(Federated Press). TAGE eR és 


O. Lowden, son-in-law to the 


for the farmer than any of the 4 ‘pr ; 


allowance for these factors Beds 


would disappear, | 

For the five. us ending with 1924, 
he said, the f “s réturn was 3-10 
of one per ‘cont, . * The farmer's capi- 
tal also is decreasing. 

In a review of, the agricultural’ sit- 
vation in-the northwest by the Minne- 
apolis. federal.. reserve bank, the 
bank's figures show nearly 3 times as 

many farmer bankruptcies in the four 
years 1922-25 as in,.the entire 12 years 
preceding, The. figures for bankrupt- 
eies. among, farmers in Minnesota, 


|. North Dakota, South Dakota and Mon- 


tana are? 

Farm 

‘Rank. met 

rupt- .Minne~ No,...$0, Mon. 

cies... Rasps: Pals. . Dak. tana . Total 
1910 | 67 3 q 166 
b+ a. e171 Ss 4 
1 ‘ 6° » go ® 1 
ie ae 
1914 "+ *29 +» TLisg2- 55 231 

‘ 1915 1 wihrg 1. ; 3... 71 231 
1916 13 $2. 16 81 20% 
19917. — ' $0 - 90 - 269 
pe i, 4Le Gtr ce “ “ 38. in 
: ice 111 

+920 “t “85° 4 bs ‘-* 178 
1921 -. SF? } & 024 82 256 
1979. S00, Silat SB, 218 679 
123 * 297 "148° «~~ 3660=~——«1,420 
9.45 «66430 °6-B20 ° 5517 1,999 
1925,» 368 90,8204) 952-400, 1,840 


The ‘bank’s f#tres, also show: a de- 
crease of ‘over'5” percent if the acre- 


age of all fand‘tn' farms’ in ‘these states 


Sof, wie 


“— 


John G. Soltis, writing | 
Plentywood, Montana, says: “I 
to congratulate The DAILY 


ER for its very splendid m er 
being published on the farme 
problems. | am using it to gi 


advantage and the farmer éub 
scribers are all well pleased pd 
hope for a continuation ef that 
policy.” vs 
‘We shall strive to merit thelr. on- 
tinued support by interpreting | 
_ problems and .exposing the 5 
quacks -who propose _ frap 
panaceas for the agricultural eriais, 
between 1920 and 1925... The 
acreage per farm declined in. 
sota, North Dakota, and South. 
ta, but increased materially in. 
tana. The most striking change sho 
is a~decrease of about,40 per,< 
}the value of. farm lands ee these. 


in 


states. 


: 
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Armour and Company. 


‘neorporated in 


company: 


Lines; 

Armour 
Express 
Express: 
Armour Grain company; 
Cold Storage * company; 
Leather company; 
company a 


Armour’s 
Tank Line; 
and Tropical 


Jeffries Lumber company of Jeffries, 


Omaha, Sioux 


eng ey Tale meaitathe: at 4 
“ @ 


Pt eee et 


| 


Who are 


Armour and cottipany of Illinois’ was 
fMiinois in 1900 with a 
charter for 99 years as a consolidation 
‘f the various large interests of the 
firm of Armour'‘and comipafhy which 
was formed hy Philip Armour in 1860. 
This combine owns Armour and com- 
pany of New Jersey; Armour Packing 
Armour Car Lines, a con- 
solidation of the Armour Refrigerator 
Stock . Express; 

Fruit Growers’ 
Refrigerator 
Armour Fertilizer company; 
Kentucky 

Eastern 
. Armour Leather 
a. Virge interest in the 


Joseph, Den-| pany, Inc. of Massachi 


ver, Kansas City, Ft. Worth, Indiana- 
polis, Spokane, Fargo, N..Ds Hefron. 
S. D., and other cities. It create@ the 
Armour and company of Delaware for 


company and all its subsidiaries/* The 
Morris meat packing plants and busi- 
ness were bought by the Armour- 
created North American Provision 
company, which was then “bought” 
ut by the Delaware: company. 


The Leather’ company, 
which was organized to “buy” out the 
leather interests of Armour and com- 
pany was incorporated in Dela 
1920 and “acquired” all of t 
and tanning plants 
State Tanning compa¥¥ of Wisconsin, 
Cappon and Bertsch Leather com- 
pany of Michigan, 
companysof New York, J. K. Mosser 
company of Pennsylvania, J.K. Mosser 
of West Virginia, Slvia Tann 


Armour 


com- 
Louisiana. It owns the Armour pack-| pany of ware. In additian, ‘this 
‘ng houses, fertilizer works, soap fac-| firm own the Eastern er 
tories, glue “and hair fac-|company,S.a@hich owns the _eapital 
‘ories in Ch packing houses | stock low Brot 
in\St. Louis, oa Louis, South | Smith y and Winslow 


, It bas 


36 


the “Big Four”: 


the purpose of acquiring Moris’ @nd |’ 


Empire Tanning. 


~ ai. 


, leat 


> 99° 


E ; 


of Alexandet-Brothers,o! Phitadelphia, 


one of the: biggest. pra manufacturers 
in AMOEE. F i 2 MM re 


The entire. Hee of. “thé “adage 
Leather. company’s’. founder's stock 
is held ‘by the’ Armour ‘and comvany 
of Illinois and has ten yotes per share 
to. every vote of common and prefer- 
red stock. .F. W..Crol] and .F. Edson 
White are. on the board of directors 
of the leather «concern representing 
the packing house interests. 

af oo Form ‘Subsidiary. 

> £UGEACE ta: 

5 suites and eompany of Delaware. 
}a subsidiary of the Iliois company, 
was incorporated im: Delaware in De:|. 
cember 1922 to act.as the holding com. 
pany for certain of.the Armour pack- 
hing houses, ccld: storage plants, the 
|} Armour Fertilizer Works and alt of 
can and Cuban sub- 


and distribution of. 


ing armoat 
approximately $23. 


also: ceeding ‘or ae. pe ag Wasteends 


the. Armour} 


- ri 


ity 


Pack ers? a 


tthe > 
Gobble Up Morris Interest 


‘The Morris and company: meeting 
ing combine that was gebbled: 
Armour an@ company had» 
Plants in Chicago, Hast St.Louis, 4H. 
St. Joseph, Kansas City, Oklahoma 
‘City and Omaha with distribution 
centers in most of the largest. citte 
of the United States and also in Lon- 
don, ‘Antwerp, Paris, Liverpool, Rat- 
terdam, Hamburg, Berne, Chrieuagas 
and Havana, * tant 


~~ 


Navy League Out Again. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4 — i aN 
“Niggardly neglect” of the 
strength of the United States it 
charged by Wm. Howard Gardiner 
the U. S. naval institute proceed 
circulated by the navy league. ‘The 
league spokesman says “parsimony 
may force upon us such encase ay 
of war and waste as pacifism ou 

a few years ago.” It demands mye 
weil expansion program, arting 4 at 


000,000 of investments in other fields. 
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THE BIRTHDAYS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON AND ABRAHAM LINCOLN—THE TWO GREAT HEROES OF THE CAPITAL- 
IST REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES—ARE CELEBRATED THIS MONTH. THESE TWO REVOLUTIONARY LEADERS 
OF CAPITALISM’S YOUNGER DAYS ARE ENVELOPED. IN A SEMI-RELIGIOUS MIST AND USED AS SYMBOLS OF THE 


‘CAPITALIST SYSTEM WHICH IS NOW OLD AND DECAYING, AND BRUTALLY, POWERFULLY, MURDEROUSLY REAC- 


TIONARY. REVOLUTION NO LONGER BELONGS TO CAPITALISM, BUT TO THE PROLETARIAT WHICH WILL DESTROY 


CAPITALISM. 


EE 


George Washington the “Father” _ 


By ROBERT MINOR. 
EORGE WASHINGTON was the 
Father of our Country.” 

“Abraham Lincoln was the Savior 
of the Union.” 

The birthdays of these two great 
figures of American history are about 
to be celebrated. All of the banks and 
stores and some of the factories close 
on these days, and the industrial 
workers and white collar slaves are 
turned’ loose to, celebrate, Big politic- 
ians talk and a great deal of propa- 
ganda is made for this most powerful 


' of all -bourgeois republics on these 


birthdays ~ of its “Father” and its 


‘> “Savior,” 


Do you ever stop to think what is 
behind these wofds “Father” and 
“Savior”? Immediately we recall of 
the old religious jargon of “God the 
Father” and “Jesus Christ the Savior.” 
Is there any connection, or is it. only 
an accident that Washington was ¢al- 
led the “Father” dof our country) and 
that Lincoln is called the “Savior” (of 
the union)? Yes, there is at least a 
shadowy connection. All concepts of 
religious systems—all images of 
heavenly government with god on his 
throne and Jesus and the angels 
grouped about—all images of heaven- 
ly dynasties that have ever existed— 
are merely imaginary reproduction of 


the social systems on earth among 
real men, with the king or master and 
the privileged ruling class. 

And this image seems to be reflect- 
ed back from the clouds to the earth 


- again, to envelope in semi-mystic glory 


the “Father” and the “Savior” of this 
capitalistic republic. 

But why were these particular men, 
George Washington and Abraham Lin- 


‘|coln, chosen to be the national demi- 


gods? 

Who was George Washington? 

There have been many efforts by 
critical writers to show that Washing- 
tion was merely an ordinary land-thief 
and speculator—a sharp, greedy, land- 
ed aristocrat and owner of many black 
slaves who never closed his eye to the 
chance te:-make a few dollars. In re 
‘cent times, many efforts among the 
pétty-bourgeois iconoelasts to show in 
a timid. way that Washington “daneed 
all night, flirted with women and liked 
to drink wine,” have caused little 
tempests of scandal. 


For the intelligent American work- 
ing class all of this is self-evident, and 
unimportant. Of course Washington 
was a land speculator, a slave driver, 
a money grabber, a drinker of wine 
and a chaser of women. We know that 
simply because we know that George 


Washington was the best possible éx- 


pression of the dominant classes 
which made the American -revolution 
of which he was the chief. All the 
business of life out of which wealth 
Was acctiimulated consisted of land 
speculation, trading in general, slave 
driving on southern plantations, and 
the earlier beginnings of wage slave 
driving in manufacturing, out of these 
sources, and nowhere else, came the 
greatness of that time, and George 
Washington was great among his 
kind. 


Washington is much more important 
than that. 

There had come a time when the 
contradictions in the colonial system 
of Great Britain.could no longer be 
held in° check, Every where in the 
most advanced portions of continental 
Europe the fast growing bourgeois 
elass was ‘fermenting and creating a 
revolutionary opposition te the old ab- 
solute monarchies. 
| In the thirteen little colonies of 
Great Britain clinging to the eastern 
coast of the American continent, these 
contradictions developed to an ex- 
treme degree. In a certain sense, this 
colonial system on the American con- 
tinent was the “weakest link” in the 
system of world economy at the time. 
The American colonial trading 
bourgeoisie and slave owning ‘aristo- 


But* the explanation of George. 


| 


, ji 
‘a 


crats had grown so powerful as to 
already feel that they no longer re 
quired the military protection of Eng- 
land. The war between England and 
France in which took the American 
form of the so-called ‘French and 
Indian war” had developed the milit- 
ary capacity and the confidence of 
the American colonial wealthy classes. 

In this war George Washington was 
developed into a man of military ex- 
perience, Washington was far from 
being a weak figure.. ee a 
colonel when a mere boy of 34°G 
showed qualities that were tebe tise- 
ful in his revolutionary part later dn. 
He was with Genetal Braddock ‘when 
the British forces were disastrougly 
defeated by the French and Indiahs. 
In this defcat George, as commander 
of the golonial irregular troops, is 
said to have done fairly well in sav- 
ing the regulars from annihilation. 
But in doing so he learned a great les- 
son in the weakness of the methods of 
the classic military school of Europe 
for application under the conditions 
of fighting in the backwoods. This 
lesson Washington was able later to 
extend into a greater lesson—one that 
is good even to this day—that the 
military science undergoes a deep 
change in the conditions of revolution- 
ary civil warfare. ‘ 

(Continued on page 2) 
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pertied classes had come to the point 
violent skirmishes. To meet the needs 
of the situation, and to protect their 
efforts to evade the custom laws of 


ernment 
ground, armed organization 
name of the minute men. 


‘Many conferences of the wealthy 
‘colonials took place, either secretly 
“or in ‘plates out of reach of the gov- 
‘ernment. ‘These conferences became 
more and mote open. The 


ro 
. 


under the 


; general 
opinion was not in favor of secession 
from Great Britain, but for organized 
resistance against the enforcement of 
the laws which touched the pocket: 
books of the colonials. ~ 


But the isolated complaints against 
the government’s actions inevitably 
flowed together and took an ideologic- 
al form. In France the bourgeois 
thinkers were putting the complaints 
of the bourgeoisie against the mon- 
archy into ideologica: form with a 
philosophy of republicanism. — Free- 
dom of trade was needed, equality of 
“merchants and manufacturers with 
“the decadent nobles, fraternal soli- 
‘ datity of the bourgeois for the shap- 
ing of national institutions—and these 
material needs were translated into 
the political slogans, “Liberty, Equali- 
ty, Fraternity!” | 
The French bourgeois cevolutiona 
ideology seeped into all corners of the 
world and helped to crystallize and 
clarify the purposes of the bourgeoise 
everywhere, French thot became an 
inspiration to the comparatively 
meagre intellectual circles. of the Brit- 
ish colonies in America. Elegant mas- 
ters of great slave estates, such as 
Thomas Jefferson, sat and enthused 
over (and plagiarized) French pamph- 


ions which. are | 


to the first Continental Congress in 
1774, where he made no speeches and 
generally gave the impression of be- 
ing rather “dumb”—but he showed 
some ul 
for when he open his mouth ft was 
to say that “blood will be spilled.” 


As events moved forward more to 
action and less to oratory, Washing- 
ton played a more distinct part, The 
second continental came to- 


for fortifying New York, for collect- 
tug ammunition, raising money, 
for working out rules for a revolution- 
‘ary army. Otherwise he did little but 
to. strut about in the only military 
uniform at the congress, This is more 
‘significant than it sounds. Under the 
conditions of the time, it was by no 
means certain whether the wealthy 
leaders of the different colonies were 
feally going to, hang together in the 
fight resistance to the government. It 
was not yet decided that a revolution- 
ary war for independence would be 
undertaken. The fighting was going 
on in Massachusetts, and the ‘com- 
mercial bourgeoisie of that colony was 
not sure that the slave coloygies would 
come into the fight and stand together 
with them. John Adams, fiie leader of 
the Massachusetts delegation to the 
congress, wanting to ensure the agree- 
ment of the leading southern colony 
with the northern merchants, made 


the shrewd motion that the appoint- 
meat as military commander be given 


ing of coming events, 


gether in March 1775, and here George 
served very capably on committees 


—EE__ 


‘ra-}to the Virginia 
‘The appointment of Washington was | 


| meeting 


Independence was signed. The revolu- 
tion then on took the form of 


The American revolutionary war shot 
a great flame into the sky—a flame of 
revolutionary reality, which was seen 
in all countries where the bourgeoisie 
groaned under feudal restrictions. It 
gave acceleration to the fast develop 
ment of the great French revolution 
which broke out within « decade, the 
successful slave revolution in Haiti, 
and the Napoleonic wars which open- 
ed the continent of Europe to modern 
bourgeois production. It is little to 
be wondered that its ablest leader in 
action should stand out Big in history. 

But Washington hadn't yet finished 
his job of becoming the “Father of his 
Country.” each 

Within a few months after signing 
the peace with England the American 
big landlords and merchants turned 
about and with brutal force suppress- 
ed the small farmers who looked for 
something for themselves out’ of the 
revolution as against the exploitation 
by the big land lords and city mer- 


Independence Hall in Phi- |! 
jadélphia, where the Declaration of 


- * “a? >. F aa 
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leader, George Wash- 
ice 
» é ‘ } 


adoption of the constitution of United 


States which for its first time de- | 
clared an end to the separate national 


existence of the thirteen states and 
declared all to constitute a single na- 
tion united wWhder the name of the 
United States of America, 


The final solution of the question of 
civil government had been reached. 
The idea of the German prince was 
laid aside and George Washington 
was selected as the best unifying 
figure to hold the torn little country 
together, Washington was elected 
president. 


George Washington became the “Fa- | 


ther of the Country.” 


yoriate St soln 
Amanee LINCOLN, born on @ 
Kentucky farm in 1809 of “poor 
white” parents of the wandering half- 
farmer, half-laberer class, spent his 
early years in small towns of Iili- 
nois. In his entire life he had alte 
gether about twelve months of school- 
ing, and at the age of twenty-one he 
could barely read, write and do simple 
arithmetic. 

Abe worked as a flat-boat laborer on 
the Mississippi river and later as a 
village store clerk at New Salem, IIli- 
nois, where he soon acquired a reputa- 
tion as a wrestler and all-around vil- 
lage athlete, as well as a teller of 
what are called “smutty stories” and 
a writer of anti-religious satires to be 
read for amusement to the gaping 
circle around the stove of the country 
store. The store failed and Abe, 
very hard up for a job, decided to 
use his village reputation as a candi- 
date for the Illinois house of repres- 
entatives. He was then 23 years old. 
Failing to be elected, Abe joined a 
military company to fight Indians, 
Was promoted to be a captain, got 


into trouble and resigned without hav- 
ing been in any fight. 


polities. His early taste ‘fér~ 
crude anti-religious satires : 


break themselves. Lincoln took his 
position: Slavery was wrong and bad 
nolicy, but congress had no power to 
abolish it, and abolition agitation did 
more harm than good, On this plat- 
form Lincoln caught many political 
winds and soared upward and onward 
in his career. 

In 1846 he made the race as the 
caididate of the Whig party against 
a preacher on the democratic ticket, 
and was elected to the national house 
of representatives. At Washington 
Lincoln’s political abilities were soon 
put to the test. Under the domina- 
tion of the southern cotton oligarchy, 
the United States entered into a war 
-of conquest against Mexico—basically 
a war for more slave territory. Lin- 
coln opposed the war, an act which 
for the time being severely retarded 
his political career. 

Abe’s understanding’ of the part 
the slavery question was to play in 
coming history was rapidly developed 
and he took a more and more definite 


Lincoln then tried his hand as a 
storekeeper, but soon failed because 


of his partner's drunken habits. Abe: 


drifted from job to job as country 
postmaster, deputy surveyor, ete. 

But the clouds of the coming big 
social clash were already gathering in 
1834, and Abe, by the very fact of 
his wandering, shifting habits of life, 
had acquired a sensitive mind for so- 
cial currents. He ‘was elected to the 
oe house of representatives in 

While ‘in the legislature, Lincoln 
studied law with borrowed books, and 
two years later was a practicing at- 
torney. He soon made himself a repu- 
tation as a railroad lawyer in the 
struggle that was going on for the 
breaking down the old legal forms 
which obstructed the advance of rail- 
road building. Lincoln was fitting him- 
self into the currents of history that 
led forward in the development of 
American capitalism. 

In the Dlinois. legislature he quickly 
learned to enlarge his village social 
instincts imto instincts for national 


> 


position. His powers of oratory had 
developed to great proportions, bring- 
ing him the opportunity of his life- 
time when he was chosen to oppose 
the powerful democratic leader, 
Stephen A. Douglas, in public debates. 

The Mexican war over, the cotton 
oligarchy, having conquered Mexico 
and taken the vast territory of the 
west thru its control ef the United 
States government and army, was now 
determined to profit by its gaims by 
extending the slave plantation system 
thruout the west to Colifernia. 

Northern capitalist. economy also 
lusted for the extension of its own 
system into the great empire of the 
west, and the two ambitions could 
not both be realized. ° 

In 1849 discovery of immense gold 
deposits im California carried a great 
rush of settlers from the northern 
states to the coast, stimulating the 
northern capitalist class’ yearning to 
take the great golden west for its 
own. Railroads must pierce the Rocky 
Mountains and claim that priceless 
empire as an outlet for the eastern 


factory system. 


LINCOLN THE “SAVIOR” OF THE UNIO 
dorptoation. of pomarese, | votes,” Abctlain 
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took the fatal step of repealing the 
Missouri compromise and opening the 
west to become either slave or free 
according to the vote of the settlers. 
Immediately began the rush of slave 
owners and of free farmers, and be- 
tween opened up_a bloody civil 
war the territory of Kansas. 

The completion of the American 
capitalist class revolution had now 
to be fulfilled. . 

To obtain this political power—in 
its own hands alone, without sharing 
it with another power with which 
some more compromises would have 
to be made—it became historically 
necessary for the industrial capitalist 
class to haye the absolute possession 
and direction of a mass political party. 
The two existing large political par- 
ties were the Whig party and the dem- 
ocratic party. But both ¥ products 
of the past, of the compromises of a 
time when compromise was still pos- 
sible. 

It was necessary to create -a new 
party, owned and controlled complete- 
ly by the class that was struggling to- 
ward political power. It became neces- 
sary for the capitalist class to organ- 
ze its most conscious elements into 
. new political party to lead the 
struggle. 

In 1854 this political party was form- 
ed—the republican party. 

At the first state convention of the 
new party in Illinois in 1856 the long, 
lean, backwoods lawyer, Abraham Lin- 
coln, came in to participate and to 
play a leading part. His abilities 
quickly dominated the convention and 
precipitated him into national politics. 
As the democratic leader, Stephen A. 
Douglas, was a U. S. senator from Illi- 
nois, Lincoln became an “expedient” 


national leader against Douglas... 


| 


As the fatal year 1860 approached 
the political crisis grew in. propor- 
tions. The industrial stagnation con- 
tinued, and thereby fed the flames of 
politics and swelled the ranks of the 
new party. Defeated in 1856, the re- 
publican party was stronger in 1860, 
and the leadership of the democrat 
Douglas increased the importance of 
the rival Illinois leader, Lincoln, 

At the beginning of the presidential! 
election of 1860, the gaunt and 


— 


N ~ By Robert Minor 
louchy ‘waethea” rity Sd 


ice 
t he did ‘there is 
not on record, but from that time on 
he was known to be acceptable to the 
big business interests of New York— 
a fact publicly attributed to an able 
piece of oratory at Cooper Union. 

At the repubff€an national conven- 
tion at Chicago in May, 1860, Lincoln 
appeared as a presidential candidate, 
with a large crowd of hired “clac 
quers” employed to make wild out- 
bursts of applause at every mention 
of his name. When the voting was in 
doubt the delegates controled by an- 
other candidate, Simon Cameron, were 
swung to Lincoln, and Lincoln was 
nomimated. (Later, after his election, 
Lincoln appointed Simon Cameron as 
secretary of war.) 

As the republican platform called 
for the shutting off of all extension 
of slavery into the west, the shrewdest 
men of the day knew that this was 
an election which would be followed 
by civil war. After a flaming cam- 
paign in which Lincoln himself stayed 
at home and shrewdly kept his mouth 
shut most of the time, Lincoln was 
elected on a minority of the popular 
votes because of the split in the dem- 
ocratic party. . 

Before the inauguration of Lincoln 
the southern states began to secede 


from the Union. Lincoln came inte: 


Washington under conditions which 
made many believe that he would be 
killed on the streets. 


Lincoln seems to have understood 
better than most of his colleagues that. 


he was taking a post as leader of a 


“moral” character are meaningless, 


He understood fairly well how to play 


4 Part in a struggle that was in a 
definite way a revolutionary part. The 
bourgeoisie has need of ethics; the 
proletariat has not. Altho Lincoln 


was not a proletarian revolutionist, he . 


was a leader of the bourgeoisie at a 
time when the bourgeoisie stil] had 
to complete its revolution. 

The government of the “Confederate 
States of America” was formed by the 
slave oligarchy at Richmond, basing 
its action upon a legal cliam (widely 
credited at the time) that the U. S. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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civil war. There can be no denial of! 
his greatness, Ethical questions of his. 
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Only after two years of war and 
while facing what seemed to be dan- 
ger of complete defeat, did Lincoln 
approach the question of abolition of 


| Lincoln’s whole course in regard to 
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slavery, if measured by the standards 
of proletarian revolutionary leaders, 


-|was weak and mean. But Lincoln was 
}not a proletarian revolutionary leader, 


and for his bourgeois purposes he fol- 
lowed a consistent course in a strong, 
forceful manner. When he needed the 
emancipation of Negroes, not for the 
Negroes’ sake, but for the bourgeois’ 
sake, he moved with an iron hand. 
He acted always for his own class, 
bearing in ming the danger of going 
too far with, a toiling class which 
would ultimately be an inherent 
enemy. He went only so far as neces- 
sary, and only when no other course 
was open, in loosening the chains of 
toilers. 

A dramatic incident of the war time 
is a singular illustration of the bour- 
geois-revolutionary character of Lin- 
coln’s role. A very powreful and 
truly magnificent figure of the. time 
was Frederick Douglass, a runaway 
Negro slave laborer whose able lead- 
ership dominated the militant wing of 
the abolition movement and split it 
away from a pacifist William Lloyd 


| Garrison. Fred Douglass visited Lin- 


their own liberation. The shrewd Ne- 
gro leader seemed to sense the in- 
herent revolutionary quality of the 
war (as Karl Marx did in a greater 
degree as shown by his letter to Lin- 


ed Negro population would carry’ his 
people farther than they were likely 
otherwise to go. But Lincoln also un- 
point, and did not. consent to recruit 
Negro soldiers until much later and 
then only to a severly restricted 
degree. ; 

Lincoln led the last stage of the 
American bourgeois revolution to its 
successful completion, and more could 
not be expected of Lincoln. 

Lincoln symbolizes for the American 
capitalist class the completion of its 
conquest of power. But he is conceived 
in a static sort of a way. Lincoln is 
semi-defied as the symbol of things 
as they are—a symbol opposed to 
change. His dynamic nole as reyolu- 
tionist is not clarified, for his shadowy 
image, surrounded with a haze of al- 
most religious mysticism, becomes one 
of the weapons for the support of 
a decaying, doubly brutal, murderous 


ts younger days when it was brutal, 
't is true, but still revolutionary and 
‘herefore still leading forward. 

What does Abraham Lincoln mean 
.o the WORKING CLASS? 

This matter must not be confused, 
as sO many flabby “socialists” at- 
tempt to confuse it, by quoting certain 
pasages of speeches which throw a 
little sop in a crafty way to working 


class psychology. 


coln), and to understand that an arhi-’ 


capitalist system which he served in| 


| 


proletariat of today, But, while repell 
ing all the ‘peurile worship of Lincoln 
as a symbol of the capitalist wage 
slave system of today—the proletariat 
can learn a great deal from Lincoln 
and his part in history. 

First, let us learn from Lincoln as 


‘we learn from the better revolution- 
‘ists, Marx and Lenin, that no ruling, 


propertied class (whether it be a chat- 
tel slave oligafchy or a capitalist olig- 
archy) ever did or ever will give up . 
the basis of its power and its wealth — 
without resorting to every means. of 
force and violence, civil war and, myr- 
der, even to the point of extinction of | 
civilization, so far as such means may ° 
be in its power. j 

Second, let us learn from the same 
sources what a class political party 
is: that in its full development a class 
political party, whether it be the re- . 
publican party of a young revolution- 
ary capitalist class, or whether it be 
a Communist Party of the working 
class—is amass .organization of the 
most conscious members of its class, 
becoming its class’ organ of leader- 
ship, not merely to put ballots in 
boxes, but to put its class th power | 
as the ruling class, going thru what- 
ever actions are required by history, | 
including parliamentary _ elections, 
maneuvers, civil war and iron dicta- 
Lorship (as the republican party did), 
for the one purpose of placing its 
class in power as the ruling class and 
thus becoming able to shape society 
to its mold. 

Of course, there are differences -be- 
tween the working class party and the 
capitalist class party—but of those we 
can learn from Lenin. 


By “MORR,” A Plumber 


UR great chief, the president of the 
American Federation of Labor, has 
found the labor movement too narrow 
and limited for him. He has already 


ow, of abundancy and: leis- 
ure, he is entertaining our enemies 
with sweet songs of the common aims 
and identity of interests between cap- 
ital and labor. 


Last month President Green spoke 
before the Taylor Society for elimina- 
tion of waste and speeding up of pro- 
duction. There is a comment on this 
speech in “Babson's Reports” of Jan., 
1926 (a bulletin issued by the Babson 
etatitstical agency for business men 
and manufacturers) Babson says: 

“All this indicates that slowly 

_ but surely a new spirit of co-opera- 
tion between capital and labor is ex- 
pressing itself. We (the capitalist 


. interets, M.) consider this attitude 


of labor one of the most  heipful 
signs in the present industrial situa- 
tion.” 


It is interesting to note that while 
Green spoke on labor being interested 


in speeding up production, the “Manu- 
facturers News” of Jan. 23 (official or- 


duction. It shows the consistency of 
the policy of President Green and his 
like. | 


But the climax of class treachery 


‘World of Jan., 1926). This is what he 


“gaid: 


Ww 


Such mectincs as these are not 


© Held in many other countries or in 


5A s 


magy other lands. At an industrial 
nd table conference held in New 
York recently, the Honorable Alton 
B. Parker, chairman of the confer 
ence, made the following amazing 
statement: 

“*| wonder how many of us ap- 

_ preciate the fact that ours is the 
only country in the world today 
where such a conference as this 
could be held! 

“'The conferees were representa- 
tives of capital, industry, and labor. 
They were assembled for the ex- 
press purpose of discussing two top- 
ics of profound interest, ‘Eliminate 
Industrial Waste,—Minimize Indus- 
trial Controversy!’” 


= 


Then President Green went on tell- 


Judge Parker’s description of class 
struggle and hatred in all the coun- 


fact that the American labar move- 
ment is sound and constructive and 
that we live in a country where 
class distinction and class hatred 
can have no place in the industrial 
and socia{ life.” 

‘These words were spoken by Mr. 
Green at the same time when the an- 
thracite strike was in its fifth month 
with the operators determined to 


-|starve the 158,000 miners in order to 


break their ranks. President Green 
spoke thus to the chamber of Com- 
merce, the bitterest enemies of labor, 
at the end of a year when 370 wage 
reductions took place. The past year 
was the worst one in wage reductions 
since 1922, when the textile and rail- 
way shopmen strikes were broken by 
the government injunctions. President 
Green is optimistic; but let us look 


at the following statistics in the 
“Babson’s Reports”: 
' Wage Wage 
Year increases reductions 
1923 1,470 31 
1924 wwweee 494 inline 
1925 . 306 eveeesd lO 
And remarkable, the reductions 


have taken place in the more basic 
industries where great numbers of 
workers are employed. If Green would 
have had the labor movement at heart 
he would not rejoice in looking at the 
trend of wages. 
| “ |. . We live in a country where 
class distinction and class hatred can 
have no place im the industrial and 
social life.” If we have actuually 
reached the millenium, then why Keep 
up the trade union movement? The 
answer to that we find in the same 
speech of Mr. Green: | 

“., . Suppose it were possible to 
destroy the bonafide labor move- 
ment of America. Who would suffer 
most? Would working men and 
women remain passive and unorgan- 
ized? What would be their state of 
mind as a result of the destruction 
of the labor organizations which 
they have worked so hard to create 
and build? What do you think 
would be their reaction when the 
economic pressure became so in- 
toierable and unbearable, following 
4hie destruction of their economic de- 


fense? | ask in all seriousness 


7 


ing the chamber of commerce about 


Whither American Federation 


would you, if you could, destroy a 
rational constructive, patriotic busi- 
nesslike organization of labor and 
thereby risk the formation of and 
organization of a destructive force 
which Would manifest the same spi- 
lrit-in America as shown in Europe 


destruction?” 


This is a frank expression on the 
part of President Green, as to the 
function of the A. F. of L. “Who 
would suffer most?” Green’s answer is 
clear. The ruling class of America. 
In either words the present. clique 
dominating the A. F. of L. is a tool 
in the hands of the capitalists to keep 
in check the rebellious and militan 
forces of the workers. ‘ 


Mr. Green, if the business men 
whom you were addressing are wise 
enough, your plea will have its effect 


| sthe= spirit of revenue, of hate and > 


They will not crush you. You are 
saving them the trouble of building 
up company unions. The B. & O. plan 
has proven that, the railway labor 
act before congress, which has the 
mutual consent“ofvtherail way sconr | 


panies and railway unions, is another’ 
proof of that. 


It will remain for the militant left 
wing workers within the unions to 


bring the American Federation of La- 
bor to life again. Beware that day, 
Mr. Green, when the militant current 
shall sweep thru the unions! The 
workers will not remain long without 
organizations of economic defense. 
Quite right. They must have organ- 
izations not only for economic de 
fense, but also for economic attack. 
This we shall have! The workers are 
awakening towards the need of rid- 
ding themselves of their present 


Hail Plutocrat 


By Henry Roenne. 


Y OU are the salt of the earth indeed, 


The sour salt of the earth, 
You have one god, the god of speed, . 
The dizzy dance of your boundless greed, 


The substitute for the dreams you need 
To bring your heart rebirth. 


What of the men you have ground to dust— 


Ground on your whirling wheel. . . 


What of your empty nights of lust, “ge 
What of your women you cannot trust, J 
The women you cannot love yet must 

Before you perish by steel. 


You are the king of the world. ah yes, 


The king of the world gone mad. . . 


—— 


You grovel supreme in your lonliness, 

And what you envy you must oppress 

For you have none of that happiness 
Which makes us humans sad. 


Go strut about in your pompous pride, 
And mock with your lip upcurled— 

We see the rot of your brain inside, 

The awful fate that your sneers deride, 


~The monstrous fear that you cannot hide— 
You—the king of the world! 
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By Henry George Weiss. 


Mizs and miles of muddy ditches, tangled 

wire, shell-torn earth, and sufferigg hu- 
manity stretched out into a drizzly night. 
Think of a railroad wreck, the wake of a Kan- 
sas cyclone, the back-roads of a rural county 
after 4 heavy down-pour of rain, the infernal 
din pf pneumatic rivetting machines in a ship- 
buifling yard. Think of the feel of wet clothes, 
oozy sliné, Wumb’ fingers, chattering teeth, 
swollen féet. And then distribute all these 
things along three hundred miles of rotting 
garbage; multiply them by a million, and the 
more cheerful details of the picture I am trying 
to present are yours. 

Just back from forty days straight in the 
trenches, Lieutenant Armont lounged in his 
squalid quarters and dreamed of Hilda—Hilda 
the liftle German maid, blue-eyed and rope- 
haired; Hilda, as straight and as fearless as a 
boy; Hilda, who had kissed him one night in 
theishade of a linden tree and pledged him her 
trogh. 


e closed his eyes and saw the crooked 
stréets of the quaint Lorrainean town; the low 
stoop whére he had so often sat with her; the 
feeble old watchmaker, her father, who had 
served with the Prussian army in ’71, and gar- 
rulously told of licking the French, until his— 
Armont’s—nerves were on edge. 


The cigarette burned unheeded until it 
scorched his lips, and he threw it away with a 
curse. : 

God! how happy he had been the day he left 
for Paris. She had seen him off at the station 
and kissed him au revoir. Not goodbye, only 
au revoir. They were to be married on his re- 
turn. His return! He groaned aloud. He had 
never returned. An archduke had died in Ser- 
bia; a sword had rattled in Prussia; a bear had 
growled in the domain of the czar, and the day 
that was to grace his nuptials found him en- 
trenched in front of Paris with a million other 
mén, his immédiate world blotted out with the 
hideous figtire’ of ‘war. 

A year had passed since then; a year in 
which he had gone*thru a thousand hells; a 


- year that had brought in its flight not one word 


of his gweetheart. 
O damn war! damn war! 
had he damned war? 


How many times 
And wept and raved. 
But that was at first. Now he had schooled 
himself to endure. Only an undercurrent of 
dragging hopelessness sucked ever at his feet 
and made the coarse pleasures obtainable even 
within this shadow of death and madness pow- 
erless to lift him out of its grip. 

He laughed at a fellow officer’s crude jest 
and lit another cigarette. The rain was seep- 
ing thru the sagging roof and a pool of water 
lay underfoot. Inwardly he was crying Hilda 

Hilda. 

The crazy door swung open with a bang and 
at orderly entered. Stiff as a ramrod he sal- 
uted. @ 

“Colonel M.’s compliments, and would Lieu- 
tenant Armont report at headquarters at 
once?” 

Lieutenant Armont would, and did. Wrapped 
in his greatcoat he plowed thru the rain and 
muck, cursing at every -step. The colonel 
greeted him formally. 

“Lieutenant, you will arrange to have a 
squad of your men prepare a grave in the 
waste to. the south of the main billets, and 
there await the arrival of Captain X. with a 
prisoner, a spy, who will be executed in the 
usual manner.” e 

Lieutenant Armont saluted and retired. 

| A Spy. to be shot. Poor devil! He or- 
owes out his squad and gloomily smoked «& 
igarette as the wet sod was turned. God! he 
hated the job. Ten, fifteen minutes passed. 
The men finished the grave. He glanced at his 
wrist watch. Three fifty-five. Dark as hades. 
Slowly, persistently the drizzle fell. There was 
the rattle of accoutrement, a sharp challenge, 
then the captain and his party loomed ghostly 
in the mist. 

The captain mumbled thru the reading of the 
charge. The prisoner said never a word. His 
head was bowed, and the greatcogt swathing 
him trailed the ground. Against the stonewall 
of a basement ruin they stood him. A 
flare struggled to throw his figure into relief. 
At the word of command the men fell in. 

“Ready!” 

God, it was eold! 

“Aim sae ° 


& 


_social democratic parties. 


proletariat 
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LENIN AND THE CO-OPEI 


URING the pre-revolutionary pe- 
riod, the idea that the cooperative 


» movement is the best dumping-ground 


for the most opportunist elements 
was commonly prevalent among the 
The left 
wing in these parties was satisfied 
to get rid of the ultra-reformists by 
this means. Undoubtedly the reform- 
ist political conception of cooperation 
indirectly strengthened this practice. 
The reformist tenet about cooperation 
proclaimed that cooperation is some- 
thing complete by itself, independent 
from social conditions and the class 
struggle. 


Lenin as a Marxian and revolution- 
ist, analyzed cooperation from the 
standpoint of the class struggle. He 
understood that the cooperative move- 
ment is a mass movement of the 
and petty-bourgeoisie 
against capitalist exploitation, .and 
therefore a phase of the class strug- 


gle. Lenin understood that because 
certain economic conditions create 
cooperation, it cannot be independent 
from these conditions, but must 
change according to the changing of 
conditions. 


Lenin did not ignore the cooperative 
question as a minor one. He consid- 
ered this question from the viewpoint 


| of how the cooperative movement is 
| able to help the class struggle upon 


the answer he based his tactics. 


Producers’ and Credit Cooperatives. 


Already as early as.is his polemics 
against the populists, Lenin dealt 
with the cooperative question. During 
this early period, a wave of enthusi- 
asm for agricultural (producers’) and 


‘credit cooperatives was aroused in ” 


Russia. These cooperatives were to 


‘be the means for peaceful evolution 


j 


into socialism without a revolution. 
First the populists fought this con- 
ception, but later, with the waning of 


their revolutionary cha 
joined with the liberal e 
intellectuals and Zemst 
in propaganda for credit 
deserting their revolutio 


Lenin fought bitterly 
cooperative ideas of t 
He pointed out that tl 
operatives would serve oa 
to-do peasants and the po 
would be left outside. T 
development of big estat 
business of revolutionist 
lutionists must help onl: 
will strengthen the strv 
the exploiters. The pr 
credit cooperatives as ; 
the. populists and. comp: 
help the cause of revol 
pointed out how ridiculo 
think that the ‘small ‘p 
operatives ‘(artele}.’ wou 
means Of peacefil ‘evolu 
cialism “ without’ révoluti 
cialization of préduction’ 


The lieutenant shivered. vy 


“Fire!” | 


The rattle of musketry fell on the’ air like 


the dirge of doom. 


‘The prisoner buckled at the knees, hung ir- 


_oewees 


at the face. .The light played on it 
“Mother of Christ, was he mad, dream 
face with the bloody froth on the lip 
glazing blue eyes. 
No, no, it couldn’t be! With acry of 


That face! Whos 


resolutely a moment then sprawled forward in 
a ghastly heap. The cap fell from the head and 
a wealth of hair surged out and showed yellow 
under the light of the flare. 

With an oath of surprise. the lieutenant 
leaped forward. 

“My God, it’s a woman!” 

He gently turned the body over and looked 


able hqrror he seized the boy by the 
and lifted the head to the height of 
The captain stepped forward. - 

“Lieutenant, what does this mean‘ 
gan, then stopped, for Lieutenant 
look was a thing to appall. He was s 
to the face of the dead woman an¢ 
like a madman, “Hilda! Hilda!’ 


» ‘geois corruption within the labor movement. 


sp article “On the Tasks of the Third International,” an excerpt 
from.which we are offering our readers today, is one of the most 
brilliant writings that came from his pen. 

On April 14, 1919, in the French social-patriotic paper, L’Humanite 
(which has since then been taken away from the social-patriots and be- 
come a good Communist Party organ), there appeared an editorial ynder 
the title, “The Third International.” The editorial was signed by Ram- 
say oe Id, the well known leader of the English labor party. Ram- 

in this editorial deplored the formation of the Commun- 
b-and attempted to show that the split caused in the 
nt thru the organization of this Third (the Communist) 

Pnational was not justifiable. It was in reply to this editorial, in 
~~ which, in the wotds of Lenin, “There are more falsehoods than words,” 

that Lenin wrote the following words. The article was completed on the 
14th of July and printed in the fourth issue of the “Communist Interna- 
evan on August 1, 1919. 


By Viadimir Ilyitch Lenin. 


‘pasar MacDONALD knows very well that we built the Third 

International and broke off unreservedly with the Second In- 
ternational because we became convinced in its hopelessness, its 

incorrigibility in its role.as the servant of imperialism, as @ trans- 
- mitter of the bourgeois influente, bourgeois falsehood and bour- 
If Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, wishing to discuss the Third International, evades the es- 
sence of the mattér, goes round and about, does not speak of the 
thing that ought to be spoken of—this is his fault and his crime. 
For the proletariat is in-need of the truth and there is nothing 
} more harmful to its cause than a plausible, decorus, provincial 
| felsehood. 


rae question of imperialism and its connection with opportun- 
ism in the labor movement—with the betrayal of the work- 
ers’ cause by the labor leaders—was formulated long, long ago. 
Marx and Engels in the course of forty years, from 1852 to 
1892, constantly pointed to the bourgeois transformation (bour- 
zeoization) of the top layers ofthe working class of England as 
a consequence of its economic peculiarities (colonies, monopoly 
in the world market, etc.). Marx conquered for himself in the 
seventies of the past century the honor of being hated by the 
base heroes of the “Bern” international tendency of his day, of 
the opportunists and of the reformists, because he branded many 
of the leaders of the English trade unions as men who sold them- 
selves out to the bourgeoisie or who were paid by the bour- 
geoisie for services rendered to its class, services rendered inside 
of the labor movement. 
At the time of the Anglo-Boer war, the Anglo-Saxon press 
stated the question of im lism quite clear as the fake and 
the last) stage of capitalism. ‘If my memory.does n 


the “Fabian Society,”—that prototype of the Bern “Internation- 
, al,” that hot-house and pattern of opportunism which was char- 
_ acterized with ingenious force, clarity and truth by Engels in his 
correspondence with Sorge. “Fabian -imperialism”—such was 
then the current expression in English socialist literature, If 
Ramsey MacDonald has forgotten this—then so much the worse 
for him. 
“Fabian imperialism” and “social imperialism” are one and 


the same: socialism in words, imperialism in deeds, the growing of 


was none other than Ramsey MacDonald himself who then left 
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rialism. This phenomenon has now be- 
come, during the war of 1914-1918 and after the war, a universal 
fact. The lack of understanding of this fact is the greatest blind- 
ness of the yellow Bern “international,”» and its greutest crime. 


}] Opportunism or reformism inevitably had to grow into soeialist 


imperialism or social Chauvinism of universal historic signiti- 


has allowed the bourgeoisie of these countries to-bribe the upper 


charged to their monoppoust super-profit (imperialism is T™MOROp- | 
olist capitalism). 
Not to see the economic inevitability of this 


e workers, repeating 
generalities Pact. capitalism and this screening the bitter 
truth of the passage of an entire current in sockwism over to the 
side of the imperialist bourgeoisie. 


And out of this fact spring two undisputable apeanlaiboal: 


The first conclusion: The Bern “international,” in its real 
historical and political role, regardless of the good will and in- 
nocent wishes of any of its members, is in fact an organization of 
the agents of international imperialism, acting inside of the labor 
movement, conducting within the labor movement the bourgeois 
influence, bourgeois ideas, bourgeois falsehood and bourgeois . 
corruption. 


ture, the bourgeoisie has learned splendidly how to act, not alone .. 
by means of violence, but also by deceit, bribery and flattery—us- 
ing the most subtle forms of these methods. It is not for nothing 
that the “breakfasts” of the English “labor leaders” (that is of 
the lackeys of the bourgeoisie in the job of duping the workers) 
have acquired notoriety—and Engels has even spoken of them. 
Of the same order of things -is the “charming” reception of the 
social-traitor Merheim by Monsieur Clemenceau, the kind re- 
ceptions of the leaders of the Bern “international” by the min- 
isters of the entente, etc., etc. “You will train them and we shall 
buy them,” said one clever English capitalist woman to Mr. So- 
cial-Imperialist Hyndman, who told in his memoirs how this 
madam—more ‘sagacious thari all the leaders of the Bern “inter- 
national’ put together—evaluated the “labors” of the socialist-in- 
tellectuals in the training of the socialist leaders from the ranks 
of the workers. | 

During the war, when the Vanderveldes, the Brantings and 
ali this band of traitors, arranged “international” conferences, 
the French bourgeois newspapers very venomously and ver 
jeered: “These Vanderveldes suffer from Ii kin 

e. As men suffering with this sickness at ened "b 

‘Say two_phrases -without a strange contraction of tie muscles of | 
the face, so the Vanderveldes are unable to make a political move 
without repeating like a parrot the words: Internationalism, so- 
cialism, international solidarity of the workers, revolution of the 
proletariat, etc. Let them repeat no matter what sacramental 
formulae, if only they help to lead the workers by the noses and 
render service to us, the capitalists, in conducting the imperialist 
war and the enslavement of the workers.” 

The English and the French bourgeois are at times very 
clever and splendidly appreciate the lackeys’ role of the Bern 
“international.” 


TIVES 


By George Halonen 
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stead it required the expropriation of 
the bloodsuckers who have monopol- 


this requires fight, fight and fight 
and not meaningless, narrowminded 
boufgeois morals.” 


Consumers Cooperation. 


. The consumers coopreativé move- 
ment Lenin regarded of great im- 
portance for the revolutionary move- 
ment. One has only to recall the 
Copenhagen congress of the socialist 
international (1910) to see Lenin’s 


; lutionist, considered the cooperative 


one of,the. Russian delegates to the 
isuboommission of the congress which 
nsidered., this question, The coope- 
-Tative-movement, at. that time was al- 
. ready a big movement and thruout a 
reformist movement, Lenin, however, 
did not abandon this movement be- 
' cause it was reformist, but on the 
- contrary fought bitterly to win it over 
for revdjutionary purposes. The re- 
formists understood better than many 
-revolutionists the importance of con- 
trolling this big mass movement. 
wonder that the cooperative question 
was one in which the 
| fought the Marxian  revolutionists 
' most bitterly. Lenin not only debated 
with the opportunists in the sessions 
of the commission, but he also sub- 
mitted his own thesis. As this thesis 


very clearly pointed out Lenin’s con- 


realized in the small iia but in- 


ized the means of production, “and — 


. position on this question. It is very . 
‘| significant that Lenin, the great revo- 


_ question 80 important that he was 


reformists 


ception of cooperation, we give it 


here: 
Thesis Proposed by Lenin. 


“The congress declares: 

“1. That the proletarian consumers’ 
cooperatives improve the conditions 
of the working class by reducing the 
exploitation of all kinds of middle- 
men, by exerting an uence in the 
working conditions of the workers in 
the distribution of products, and by 
giving them better conditions for its © 
own. employes, 


“On the other hand, the congress 
declares: . P 


“1. That. the betterment achieved 
thru the help of. the cooperatives is 
insignificant so long as the means of 
preduction are in the hands of that 
class whose overthrow is essential 
for the realization of socialism. 


“2. That the cooperatives are not 
organs of the immediate struggle 
against capitalism, and that ‘they 
with other similar organizations of 
the other classes, may develop the 
illusion that they (these organiza- 
tions) are means by which the social 
question can be sélved without a class | 
struggle and overthrow of the bour- 
geoisie. 


“The congress Seinen the work- 
ers of all coutries: 


“a. To join as members in the pro- 
letarian coopreatives, help their dev- 
elopment and thereby to defend the 
| democratic character of these organ- 


“b. *y indefatigable socialist 
propaganda in the cooperatives’ to 
help the workers better understand 
the idea of the class struggle and 
socialism. 


“c. At the same time to endeavor to 
bring all the different forms of the 
labor movement to as complete unity 
as possible. 


- “The congress also declares, that 
the producers cooperatives benefit the 


. | fight of the working class only when 


they are integral part of the consu- 
mers’ cooperatives.” 


Lenin’s thesis was not adopted. 
However, the fighting attitude of 
Lenin and the 
members in the subcommission com- 
pelled the reformists to present to the 
congress a resolution in which the 


| main principles about cooperation as 


advocated by Lenin were. adopted. 


question as discussed in jthe Copen- 
hagen congress so important that he 
wrote in the bolshevist newspaper 
Social Democrat a . special © article, 
“The Cooperative Question in the In- 
terng Soccialist Congress at 
” In this he points out 
that in the main the cooperative re- 
solution adopted contains right inter- 
pretations of the principles, but that 
it is not clear enough because it was 
a compromise resolution. The article 
concludes with: “The fight against the 


erry 


reformists is only postponed, and will 
mevitably be resumed.” 


other revolutionist ° 


Lenin éonsidered the cooperative . 


After the Revolution. 


The revolution changed the social 
were overthrown and workers 


purpose of cooperation changed ac- 
cordingly. Lenin’s last article which 
was published after his death was 
about cooperation. In this he em- 
phasizes the importance of coopera- 
tion. Now the producers’ cooperatives 
and credit unions in villages are of 
great importance. The consumers co- 
operatives have also different purpos- 
es than before the revolution. The 
class struggle has attained its high- 
est’ outcome, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Now is the time to build 
the new society. In this work the 
‘cooperative organizations of the peas- 
ants and workers, must be brought. 
nearer to each other, i ine | 


- The gist of Lenin's 


tion the coopreative movement must 
help the workers to attain state 
power, and after the revolution the 
cooperatives must help. the workers 
to build the new sociéty. 


“Tt appears to me that we pay too 
little attention to the cooperatives\” 
said Lenin. This is true even in Ame- 
rica. The cooperative movement, al- 
tho at present comparatively weak, 
ig a movement which we must not 
ignore, but on the contrary try to 


cooperative movement best serve the 
class struggle?” To solve this prob- 
lem, we must take part in the prac- 
} tical work of the cooperatives, 
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conditiions in Russia. The exploiters. 
cap- 
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solve in the light of “how can the . 


In countries of long-standing democratic parliamentary cul- 4 
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cooperatives is that before the revolu- . ..} 
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By James H. Dolsen. 
‘eg struggle between England and 
Germany for control of the ‘Bag- 

dad railway was one of the most im- 
portant of those clashes in imperialist 
* policy which led to the world war. 
the struggle for control of the Chinese 
Eastern railway to play a correspond- 
Ing role—not as between two im- 
perialist systems, this time, but as 
“between imperialism on one hand and 
‘the’ atiti-imperialist Soviet Union—as 
‘buggestea by the drama of events 
which in the Far East are so rapidly 
leading to a new world conflict? The 
arbitrary arrest of Ivanov,'the Russian 
general manager of that road, * by 
Chang Tso Lin, the Chinese military 
dictator of Manchuria, in utter viola- 
tion of treaties signed by Chang him- 
self, the despatch of an ultimatum 
of this subject by the Soviet govern- 
nrent, and the subsequent release of 


a struggle, and its close connection 
with-the effort of the great imperialist 
powers to obtain an advantageous 
* yosition in China from which to launch 
“another attack upon the workers re- 
“public. “Tt is well known that the 
‘Japanese government owns Chang 
™so Lin, and that in recent months he 
has received financial assistance from 

he British also. The former bandit 

hief would hardly have dared defy 
the Soviet government unless assured 
the backing of outside powers. His 
hasty release of Ivanov does not at 
all contradict this inference. It mere- 
ly indicates that the situation from an 
imperialist standpoint, did not mo- 
mentarily present favorable condi- 
tions for a war against the Soviet 
Union. The crisis, therefore, is only 
temporarily overcome. 


The importance of the Chinese 
Eastern railway in the struggle over 
China is evident from a reference 
to the map. This line-was originally 
y'anned as a division a. the Trans- 
Siberian . In 1896 a conces- 
sion for dT tonsitoction was secured 
from the Chinese government by the 


ww 
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presented the interests of Russian 
and French finance capital in the 
orient. The first plans for the Trans- 
Siberian railway provided that it 
should pass thru Russian territory 
only. A section of nearly 500 miles 
had been constructed from Vladivo- 
stok to Khabarovsk thru the valley 
of the Ussuri river, which is the east- 
ern boundary of Manchuria. It was 
discovered then that the completion 
of the line to Chita, the terminus of 
the Trans-Siberian road at that time, 
would entail enormous expense and 
most difficult engineering because of 
the wild mountainous character of 
part of the route and the stretches 
of marsh land in other portions. This 
_section of Siberia, moreover, was 
‘sparsely populated, with little prospec: 
of its ever being thickly settled. So 
having secured the concession for a 
line direct to Vladivostok thru the 
“hinese province of Menchuria, work 
was rushed on this p*™ ect instead. 
It was completed in 1902 as _ the 
Chinese eastern railway. It runs for 
222 miles thru Siberian territory and 
for 1080 miles, thru Chinese. 


Between the years 1908 and 1916 
the Ussuri railway from Vladivostok 
to Khabarovsk was extended, roughly 
paralleling the Amur and Shilka riv- 
ers, and joining the Trans-Siberian 
line at Chita. A glance at the map 
will show the superiority of the Chi- 
nese Eastern railway for all traffic 

- bound. for Vladivostok, the great Rus- 
sian seaport on the Pacific. Less than 
one-half as long as its rival to the 
north, it affords an immense saving 
both in time and expense. It traverses, 
besides, a country of infinitely greater 
natural resources with a fast-growing 
population. 

If the reader will again look at the 
map he will see that a railroad runs 
from Harbin, a junction point on the 
main line of the Chinese Eastern, 
southwest thru Mukden to Port 
Arthur. This was originally a branch 
of the Chinese Eastern but, as a 
result of Russia’s defeat in 1905, 
Japan was given a lease of that part 
of this line which* runs from Chang- 
chun to Port Arthur. The Japanese 
renamed their portion, which then 
totaled 514 miles, “The South Man- 


wr 


Ivanov, reveal the existence of such 


Russo-Chinese bank, which then re-| 


churian Railway.” The -section north 
‘irom Changchun to Harbin remained 
part of Chinese Eastern railway sys- 
tem. 

Certain facts must be kept in mind 
in considering the role which 


China. Domination of railroads. in 
these lands carries with it control of 
the economic development of the 
country traversed. This includes the 


erection and maintenance of facto- 
ries, and the extension of commerce. 
It necessarily establishes a- semi- 
political regime over the inhabitants 
by the concessionaires, thus setting 
up a “state within.a state.” It was 
this kind of “penetration” which 
marked in particular the relationships 
of the foreign powers to China during 


tural consequence then of the transfer 
to Japan in 1905 of Russia’s conces- 
sions im Manchuria, includi the 
control of the railway (South Man- 
churian), has been to make the Japa- 
nese the real masters of that province. 
Japan has the right of policing the 
railway. It has been easy for the im- 
perialist government of that country 
to use this privilege as a cloak for 
the permanent stationing of  thou- 
sands of regular soldiers at _ the 
strategic points along the line. This 
constitutes a formidable army of oc- 
cupation, tho the sovereignty of China 
is still nominally recognized. 
Manchuria has thus come to be vir- 
tually a province of Japan. In fact, 
the Japanese have gone so far as to 
incorporate the Sotth Manchurian 
railway into the Korean railway sys- 
tem, putting the line under direct 


Japanese government control, for 


Korea is now an integral part of the 
Japanese empire. Chang Tso Lin, the 
Chinese military governor, is, as we 
have stated before, a tool of Japan, 
and for that reason and because of 
his extreme cruelty to the workers 
and the nationalist! adherents; ds 
terly hated by the masses of 
Chinese. : : 

It thus happens that_a number of 

the imperialist powers have “claims” 
effecting the Chinese Eastern railway 
or have concessions in that part of 
China adjacent to the country it 
traverses. For these reasons’ the 
treaty between China and Soviet 
Russia negotiated by Karakhan in 
1924, which specifically excluded all 
other nations from any voice in the 
administration of the railway, ‘met 
with the bitter opposition of the 
European powers, Japan, and _ the 
United States. 
France objected on the ground that 
because her financiers owned a ma- 
ority of the shares of the Ruswo- 
Asiatic Bank, the successor of the 
Russo-Chinese Bank, which had ori- 
ginally secured the concession, they 
should dictate the policy of the rail- 
way. The shares on which the French 
claim was based had been stolen, 
however, by the former chief of a 
department of the Rusian State Bank 
and handed over by the latter to the 
wiministration of the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank in Paris. During the period 
when Soviet Russia was carrying on 
the struggle against foreign interven- 
tion, this bank as the owner of the 
railroad concluded in 1920 an agree- 
ment with China by the terms of 
which it appointed five members of 
the administrative staff and the bank 
jointly with the Chinese government 
managed the line. 

M. Mikhaylov, writing in the Inter- 
national Press Correspondence (Oct. 
16, 1924) thus characterizes the period 
from 1920 to 1924 when the railroad 
was under this French control: 


“The whole activity of the Russo- 
Asiatic Bank with regard to the 
railway was carried on in opposi- 
tion to the interests of the Soviet 
Union and China. In 1922 the ad- 
ministration of the Chinese-Eastern 
railway concluded an agreement 
with the (Japanese) South Man- 
churian railway, according to which 
all goods traffic was to be sent via 
Dairen and not via Viadivostok, 
aithough the Viadivostok route is. 
considerably shorter (180 kilo- 
metres) than the Dairen route, The 
hostility of the administration of 


the eastern Chinese Eastern rail- 
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of China. General Gondatti, who 
| Was the head of the land depart- 
ment of the railway, conceded, 
under very easy terms, to Japanese 
toncessionaries plots of land situa- 
ted at various strategical points of 
northern China.” — 

In 1924 this administration pre 

pared an agreement with the Kokusy- 
Unso, a Japanese transportation com- 
pany. - If 
carried out it would have handed all 
{the transportation facilities in Man- 
churia over to Japan, and linked them 
up as integral parts of the great 
steamship lines of that country. Com- 
bined with the fact that Japan in 
recent years has made enormous in- 
vestments in Manchuria it is evident 
‘that the proposed arrangement would 
have made the Japanese the complete 
masters of northern China. 
“Simultaneously with these negotia- 
tions,” : ) is Mikhaylov, “a large dele- 
gatioy of representatives from the 
Japanese state railways, from the 
ministry of transport and the war 
Office, in the course of two weeks 
made a tour of the whole line, making 
itself acquainted with the workshops, 
rolling stock and the work of the 
administration etc.” 
Thus were the French and Japanese 
imperialists working together to de- 
fraud the Chinese of their rights in 
the railroad and to alienate 


Mids The: Wash hig ted ‘cotifevenée in 1922 | 


had,’ against “Chifia’s — held 
her. responsible to the foreign bond- 
holders, stockholders, and creditors 
of the railway in the event of defaults. 
This resolution was passed by the 
representatives of the United States, 
Belgium, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, and Portugal, 
none of which had any real rights in 
the line. The United States and Japan 
had each advanced the Chinese East- 
ern railway $5,000,000 during the time 
their drive to overthrow the Soviets 
in Siberia. In addition, the Japanese- 
controlled South Manchurian railway 
(formerly a part of the Chinese East- 
ern railway) claims a debt of several 
millions. In 1924 the American mili- 
tary attache at Pekin, accempanied 
by officers: of the United States gen- 
eral staff, Inspected the Chinese East- 
ern railway which, it will be recalled, 
had been placed in 1919, during the 
Siberian, intervention under the ad- 
ministrative direction of the inter 
allied technical commission headed 
by the American engineer, John W. 
Stevens. It is no wonder that under 
these circumstances the imperialist 
powers put every possible obstacle in 
the way of carrying out the provisions 
of the Chinese treaty with the Soviet 
Union. The subsequent success of 
Comrade Karakhan in an 
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to buy back the line with its own 
designed to’ 
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superintends the operation of the 
line, 

As a matter of fact, the new provi- 
sions for the management of the road 
practically confirmed the existing 
status with the significant exception 
that the Soviet government’s ap 
pointees were to replace those Rus- 
sians who had been originally put in. 
charge by the Russo-Asiatic — bank. 
Ostroumov, Gondatti, and Mikhailov, 
leading members of the former ad- 
ministration, were at once removed, | 


.the workers. Clauses | 
in the treaty, together with this de 
ciding voice given the Soviet govern 
ment in the administration of the 
railway, deprived the extensive 
“white” Russian bands, composed of 
refugee aristocrats and bourgeois who 
had fled from Russia after the Bolshe- 
vik revolution, of a base of operations 
and thus led to the breakup and dis- 
persal of these gangs of cutthroats 
and murderers. i 

The conflict for control of the 
Chinese Eastern railway is by no 
means over. Soviet Russia, by- her 
prompt and decisive action, has won 
a preliminary skirmish. She won it, 
however, only for three reasons: 
The first, because the red army is 
ready for action and Chang Tso Lin 
and his allies know it; the second, 
because the imperialist powers, and 
particularly Japan, are not yet ready “ 
and thoroly enough united to risk 
a conflict of such proportions; and 
the third, because of the’ danger of 
a vast Chinese uprising in support of 
the Soviet Union and with the object - 
of freeing China completely from its 
foreign shackles. There is perhaps 
a fourth reason—the danger of pre- 
cipitating another world-war under 
conditions unfavorable to the 


additional treaty covering the same 


italist nations, 
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cannot subdue those children without 
giving them some sort of soothing 
syrup. 

The rulers of this powerful institu- 
tion, remembering that the heyday of 


principle,” says the holy father, “when 
we undertake to alleviate the condition | 
of the masses must be the inviolabili- 


ty of private property.” 


Strikes, of cotrse, tamper with this 
sacred institution, private property. 


So: . j 


“If by a strike, or other combina- 
tion of workmen, there should be 
imminent danger of disturbance to 
the public pe «+. there can be 
no question that, within certain 
limits, it would be right to call in 
the help and authority of the law.” 


_ Nor is this the only way in which 
the modern St. Peter would protect 


the capitalist from the workers: 


“Religion teaches the working 
man... never to injure capital, nor 


_ to outrage the person of an em-— 


. ployery onevereto. employ violence 
5° WP Wepresentingrhis own cause, nor 
and to have nothing to do with men 
of evil principles who work upon 
the people with artful promises. . .” 


These “men of evil principles” are 
those who tell the workers to help 
themselves, and not to wait for the 
generous capitalist and their ally god 


to help them. 


Now, where, in all this, is the sooth- 
ing syrup mother church promises 
her children? So far it looks like a 


pretty bitter dose—a stiff physic. 
But listen: 
There are several ways 


smother the class’ struggle. 


she is emphatic. 


“Whatever may be the industrial 
and social remedies which will ap- 
prove themselves to the American 
“people, there Is no one that, we feel 
confident, they will never adopt, 
That is the method of revolution. 
For there is neither justification nor 
excuse. Through the ordinary and 
orderly processes all social wrongs 
can be righted.” 


For Kash and Krime—the Ku 
Kiux Klan. 


E most modern dress of the 
church militant is the sheet and 
pillow case of the ku klux klan. These 


are the “four hundred” of religion; 


native, white, protestant and gentile, 
and as is proper to the elite—especial 


ly hostile to labor. 
The ku klux klan sprang up in the 


south after the civil war, to terrify 
submission, and 


the Negroes into 
warn them against taking advantage 


of their newly gained freedom. It has 
recently revived as a fascist organiza- 


tion. 


. A small group of men make a com- 
fortable profit from the sale of uni- 
forms and other organizational clap- 


trap. The senate investigation of the 


(to say 
nothing to church regularly) by which 
a worker can be made healthy, weal- 
thy and wise. The church urges co- 
operation with the bosses. She en- 
dorses company unions, and all organ- 
izations which have a tendency to 
She 
preaches economy, thrift, and tells the 
workers “to be content with frugal 
living.” She suports mild reforms, as 
“living wage” cries. But on one point: 


pay roll to be four million a year. 


by lynching, tar-and-feathering, and 
innocent game of murder. 


ists, by lynching striking workers, by 
constant howls for “co-aperation be- 

tween employer and employe” and a 
thousand other of the favorite slo- |. 
gans of reaction, the K. K. K. has 
itself again and again the 
enemy of the proletariat. It attacks 
not only Soviet Russia, Communism 
and all forms of radicalism or liberal- 
Jism, but every activity of organized 

labor. 

More than once the K.-K. K. has is- 
sued proclamations accusing strikers 
of “interfering with the laws of god,” 
meaning the laws of capitalism. It 
fights the strikers by propaganda, 
threats, mol) outrages and murder. 
And it always carries on these activi- 
ties in the name of “hundred per cent 
Americanism, and hundred percent 
‘christianity.” 


Protestant Preachers Find New Meal 
Tickets in K. K. K. 


OES the 
holder of law, order and the right 

to exploit, oppose’ the violent and 
bloody deeds of the klan? Most of the 


iJewish rabbis, foreign born. sky 
pilots and black shepherds are not 
invited to join this exclusive group). 


21st of October, 1923. 


membership of the Indiana kian 
members. 


But where the ca 


bitter war on Communism. 


Religion Always Enemy’s Dope 
for Workers, 


“fundamentalist,” as do the hardshells 
of the christian creeds. Whatever-its 


which it finds itself. 
face bankruptcy, but there is no 


value of god. 
THE END. 
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A satirical drawing by Abe Stolar. 


‘lan (May 16, 1924) disclosed their 


|. This organization of native Ameri- 
can christians has distinguished itself 


many pleasant little variations of the 


By terrorizing progressive union- 


protestant church, up- 


jorganizers and speakers are ministers. 
There are 32,000 protestant ministers II. 
in the organization (catholic priests, 


These figures we have on the unques- 
tionable authority of a minister, the 
Reverend Oscar Haywood of South 
Carolina, in a speech made on the 


These American fascists boast not 
only holy, but millionaire organizers. 
David C. Stephenson, a millionaire 
coal company promoter of Evansville 
and Indianapolis, took over the = 

izatio Indiana territory 
1928. Pye spobde dncreases thy yi" she-peacefel beanty:of the night. 


330,000, and.the Ohio klai to 226,000 


Jealous of the part the catholic 
church has played in promoting igno- 
rance and misery, in defending cap- 
italism from a class conscious prole- 
tariat, the K. K. K. has become the 
protestants’ champion in the fight. 
S preach inter- 
nationalism, under the absolute domi- 
nation of the pope, the |} K. K. K. 
preaches nationalism; and the only 
alliance possible between the two 
chief forces of religious reaction is a 


O religion with its million forms, 

whether it wears the flowing robes 
of the papacy, of the ghost clothes of 
the ku klux klan, is at heart the 
same. Sometimes it masquerades as 
liberal, as the Y. W. C. A.; some- 
times it proclaims itself reactionary, 


costume for the minute, however 
styles may change outward appear- 
ances, it is the legitimate descendant 
of the spook with which priesthood 
first frightened the lowly of the savage 
tribe. Formerly it was the weapon of 
feudalism. Now it is the tool of cap 
italism. It is always wielded by the 
ruling class of the age and country in 


Markets may fluctuate and business 


change for the capitalists in the use- 


By Bertha Shain. 
be. e 
happened at eleven o’clock at 

night in one of the largest print- 
ang houses of New York where Pore 
chan six hundred people are employed 
and exploited. Most of _ the 
Tworkers in that estabhshment are 
members of different trade union or- 
ganizations, such as the Printers’, Cut- 
ters’, Mailers’, and Bindery unions. 
The unskilled are not organized at 
all, and therefore, are most exploit- 
ed. Their average wage is sixteen 
dollars per week. Their work is hard. 
‘ft consists of pulling trucks filled 
with magazines or sheets, cleaning the 
machines, carrying heavy loads of 
sheets to the gathering machines for 
the girls to fill in. Some are married 
men with children. The shop is op- 
erated by two shifts; day and night 
workers. (During the school year, 
not in the summer.) I shall not cite 
all the conditions of the factory with 
its workers, but I shall relate a little 
story that occurred not long ago. 


was night. The sky was dotted 
with bright, gleaming stars. The 
factory district collapsed into a sea 
of silence and shadow. The streets 
grew more and more empty. The rush 
and bustle of work was over. 


Prominent, almost silhouette-like 
stood the huge, enormous structure 
that housed the printing plant. Thru 
all of its window panes electric bulbs 
dazzled the eye. The whirling of the 
wheels of the printing presses pene- 
trated the biting air outside. It broke 
the silence of the street and disturb- 


%. 

On one of the floors of the build- 
ing, in the press room, a bright young 
boy about fifteen years of age was 
employed in the night shift. The men 
liked him for his joyous spirits and 
for his alertness. The boy was eager 
to learn a trade. At present he only 
earned $16 a week, with which he had 
to support his mother and four little 
snes besides. 


One night, just a week before 
Christmas, the boy approached one of 
che pressmen, asking him to let him 
try to operate a feeding machine. His 
request was granted. Several minutes 
later a crash of the machine and a 
‘earful, piercing cry of the youth was 
ueard. All the men ran over to see 
what occurred. The boy’s arm was 
caught in the machine. The excite- 
ment was overwhelming. The sight of 
the tragedy caused some to faint. Yet 
the boy’s nerves w stunned; he 
did not even weep. face express- 
ed great suffering, he stood there with 
drooping head, bitting his lips, his 
face turned wan, lifeless and livid. 
He was fearfully crushed at heart. 
All his dreams and hopes were blight- 


skilled. 


the Lady’s Pearl 


ed. The only words he uttered were: 
“Don’t tell mother.” » 


tor advised not to, as his arm. would 
be lost anyhow, and why not do the 
job right now? 

Meanwhile, the poor boy w hota | 
gling herocially in“pain an 


to a hospital. 

The following day the news of this 
event spread like wildfire all over the 
shop. Some said the boy would die, 
as he had lost too much blood. How- 
ever, he survived. Whéb the lad’s 
mother came to visit him in the hos- 
pital, he concealed his injured arm, 
under the cover. He felt guilty. With 
childish, beseeching eyes he looked | 
into her face, but the poor woman. 
knew of this misfortune. Crushed, in 
great despair, when leaving her son, 
she said: “That was my Christmas 
gift.” 

Several days later a subefantial col- 
lection was made in the shop for the 
boy. Each one, practically gave a 
dollar. Since then we never heard 
anything more about the unfortunate 
youth. The incident is almost forgot- 
ae The work goes on as ever be- 
fore, with more exploitation, if pos- 
sible. 


Ill. 


E employer’s home is rich and 
t\rgeous, resembling a beautiful 
castle described in fairy tales. His 
wife is young and pretty. She never 
visited her husband's factory, she can- 
not tolerate the offensive odor of fresh 
print, it makes het @izzy, Besides, | 
she does not like to see dirty people 
and uppleasant faces, ugly things are 
not for her. She enjoys wealth, 
beauty and idleness. Last summer 
they both spent their vacation in Eu- 
rope. 

Christmas Eve. The employer was 
in good spirits, full of joy and ex- 
pectation. Her salon was sumptuous- 
ly decked out. An enormous Christmas 
tree with countless colored lights, cos- 
tumed like a quken, was standing in 


pected guests to their p 
tinguished” people were invit 
When her husband entered 
early in the evening, she 
with a broad smile. He 
from his pocket a small box; it con- 
tained a string of pearls for his wife. 
She was so overwhelmed with delight, 
that she gave a little scream. What. 
beautiful jewels! Their tints sparkled © 
in an ever-changeable iredescence. | 
Both stood in the middle of the room, | 
near the tree, admiring the pearls. 
These seemed like living creatures. 
They reflected many countenances, but 
not those countenances bearing the 
sweat and blood of ceaseless toil. 


With thin lips that murmur, 
While you have been eating 


| Now tempered by hardships 


Like lean wolves in winter, 


When the walls of yo 

The poor shall be sheltered, 
And you and your 

| Of surging red flags 


eed 


To A Fat Bourgeois 


By Henry George Weiss. 


O YOU are hog-fat and your clothing is fine, 

So stoke down your fodder and lap up your wine, 
Let the paunch of your plenty protrude from your vest, © 
And the jowls of contentment fold down on your breast, 
For we lean and hungry are supple and strong, 


Not long now, now, not long. 


the best in the land 


Bedewed with our sweat and produced by our hand, 
In the snow and the rain, in the heat and the cold, 


we patiently wait 


Our hate has grown bitter, our hearts have grown bold, 


outside of your gate. 


Eat, drink, an‘ be merry, wax sluggish and proud, 
For thus shall you totter, your shoulders be bowed; 
mansion fall in on your head 


the hungry be fed, 


ill go down in the sea 
e land of the free! 
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‘go a 


By Alex Reid, 


Secretary Progressive Miners’ Com- 
mittee of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. 


HE workers of America will do 

well to turn their eyes towards 
Benton, Ill. at this time. Thirteen 
militant miners are placed on trial 
charged with conspiracy, and attempt 
to kill D..B. Cobb, sub-district vice- 
presi@ent of West Frankfort, Ill. 


? ' World Labor Protests. 

From the labor movement, not only 
in America but also across the Atlan- 
tic and in far off Australia, come reso- 
lutions denouncing the dastardly 
frame-up against the’ miners. These 
resolitions show the workers. are 
arouséd against the disgraceful frame-’ 
up, ahd“the workers stand amazed at 
the action’ of the fake labor leaders 
aiding in the prosecution. 


The victims of the frame*up are all 
miners, formerly employed by the Zol- 
ler Coal company in Zeigler, Ill. These 
minefs have been imposed upon for 
years, and the climax came when the 
coal cémpanhy arbitrarily discharged 
the miners’ assistant check-weighman, 
thereby denying the miners. proper 
weighing service. 


Destroy Working Conditions. , 


The discharge of the assistant 
“check-weighman was the last act of a 
long. series of wanton violations of 
the contract with the union. The 
miners have had their working condi- 
tions destroyed, one at a time, until 
they find themselves robbed of the re- 
sults of many years’ of bitter strug- 
gle on the industrial battlefield. 

All thru the summer of 1925, and 
the winter preceding that, the miners 
have had to guard their homes, their 
wives and families, from attempted, 
outrages hatched by the coal Operat- 
ors, who were ably supported by the 
ku klux klan and the fake labor lead- 
ore: =~ - 

Aids Coal Company. 

It was a usual sight last summer to 
see these miners sitting in groups 
ready to protect their homes against 
the thugs who had threatened to 
shoot up their homes, because the 
coal diggers refused to submit meekly 
to the coal company outrages. 

Fox,. the sub-district president had 
been appealed to, many times, from 
the decision of the coal operators, and 
this individual sustained the decision 
of the coal owners in mostly every 
case. 


Lewis Compelied to Check His 
Farrington Allies. 


This is the same Fox that holds his 
office by the theft of the last ballot 
in that sub-district. This is the same 
Fox who has done his damndest to re- 
move all local union officials from 
their office; this the same Fox who, 
with the aid of Frank Farrington, did 
finally succeed _jn removing from the 
local unions most of the officers who 
refused to bow their knee to the 
Farrington machine, and these are the 
same Farrington and Fox whom even 
John L. Lewis was finally compelled 
to stop in their process of destroying 
the miners’ union in Zeigler, Lewis 
having been forced to order a new 
election in Zeigler after Farrinton 
and Fox had firmly planted their tools 
in these offices in vialation of the con- 
stitutional law of the miners. 


’ Militants Were Re-elected 


This re-election was held. It was" 
presided over by the representatives 
of the International Union because 
John L. Lewis knew that the miners 
would have no confidence in an elec- 
tion held under the Farrington-Fox 
machine, the feeling being so bitter 
against it. Lewis, of course, was try- 
ing to cufry favor with the outraged 
miners, but the order that this elec- 
tion be held under the international 
auspices resulted in the re-election of 
the former militant group of miners 
who had been illegally removed. 


Expels Militants. 
The defeat embittered the Farring- 


Ycranium cracked-and spent a few 


‘donated as much money as they can 


tion-Fox-Cobb machine so much that 


ence o fthg progressive miners. They 
expelled miners right and left, upheld 
the decisions of the operators against 
the miners, and created a reign of ter- 


ror in the Zeigler local of the union. | 


The feeling became so _ intense 
against the Fox machine not only in 
Zeigler, but thruout the sub-district, 
that the Fox, and the Cobb, saw they 
were being repudiated to such an ex- 
tent that re-election was out of the 
question for them. 


’ 


The. Fox Gang Attends Local. 

Many meetings of the miners had 
been held to discuss the outrages, and 
the miners at each meeting had unani- 
mously registered themselves against 
the betrayals. Finally Fox agreed to 
attend a méeting of the miners to ex- 
plaim his actions in sustaining the de- 
cisions of the coal company... Fox 
came to this meeting with dozens of 
carloads of men who were reported to 
be heavily armed, and ‘prepared to 
bully thru their program in any way 
necessary. 


Brutal Murder of Coal Digger. 


After the miners had heckled Fox 
and had shown his excuses and expla 
nations to be untrue, Fox, in despera- 
tion provoked a “rough-house.” One 
of his thug supporters, a Kentucky 
Coal company scab, drew his gun and 
shot a militant miner, a member of 
the Workers (Communist) Party, who 
vas taken to the hospital in Herrin 
where he died a few days afterwards. 
‘his thug has never been tried, and 
today is at liberty with no charges 
against him. The lights in the hall 
were shot out, and chairs were broken 
over the heads of many of the audi- 
ence, In the melee, the Fox got his: 


days in the hospital. 


Prévoked Trouble. 
All eye-witnesses state that the Fox 


gang provoked trouble from the mo-| | 
ment they entered the. hell,” ou ots . 


their desperation was pre 
to any length to gain their Sigg , 


Immediately after the murderous 
shooting in the union hall, Fox, with 


the support of the coal company and} 


the ku klux- klan, had the state au- 
thorities bring the charges of conspir- 
acy and attempt to murder against the 
militant miners who had been present 
at that meeting. 


Never since the frame-up against 
Tom Mooney has the world of labor 
stood aghast at such a disgraceful 
spectacle as the one now to be seen 
‘n the courts at Benton, Il. 


Militant Labor Shocked. 
It is well for the laboring class to 


stop and ask, what is the significance} 


of this trial, To what extent will the 
verdict affect the laboring masses. 
if the frame-up should succeed in rail- 
roading these men to jail it will set 
yack the militant movement for many 
years, and in many places will prac- 
tically destroy all organized labor in 
the United Mine Workers’ Union for 
a long time to-come. Not only will it 
have this effect in the U. M. W. of A., 
but all organized labor will be sub- 
jected to similar processes. 


World Labor Rallies to Aid. 


This fight is the fight of all organ- 
ized labor in America. Atl organized 
labor must rally to the support of the! 
Zeigler victims of the frame-up. From 
many trade unions come the report 
that they have passed resolutions and 


to aid’ the. miners im their noble fight 
against this crime. From Gréat Brit-' 
ain, ‘France, Germany, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and-in fact from all over the 
world the workers are denouncing the 
outrage. Rally te the miners’ defense, 
and send resolutions t6 Frank. Far- 
rington protesting against his aid to 
the prosecutors of the miners! 


The Workers’ Defense. 


The International Labor Defense is 
defending the miners, four of the best 
lawyers in the state have been en- 
gaged to fight the case for the victims. 


they set out to destroy all the influ- 


Rally to their support! Smash the 
frame-up! 


LOcARNO 
DIPLOMAT IC 
SALT 


Mr. Capitalist has a Cat and a Bird. He-likes the Bird— 
under some circumstances and at some critical times. But he 


LOVES the Cat and cannot live without her. 
Mr. Capitalist; Cats eat Birds—inevitably and always—an: 


nature 


Unfortunately for 


the 


of cats cannot be changed. Mr. Capitalist would like to 


keep tile Bird now for a while—but the Cat will and must eat the 
Bird. Only when the Cat and Mr. Capitalist are dead, can the 


Bird of Peace live. 


Former Political Exiles 


Meet in 


By WILLIAM F, .KRUSE. 


HE second federal conference of 

“Association of Former Political 
Exiles” has just ended with a big 
meeting at which speeches were de- 
livered in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the Dekabrist Upris- 
ing and of the 20th anniversary of the 
1905 revolt, the speakers including F. 
Kon, Vera Figner and Leon Trotsky. 
The former war commissar especially 
received an unprecedented ovation 
and delivered a classic spéech. 


The society now consists of 1129 
who have undergone penal servitude, 
129 who were exiled, 485 who were 
banished, 129 sentenced to death, and 
83 who had been sentenced to impris- 
onment for life. 
various punishments. it was found that 
they had to their credit 10,086 years 
of imprisonment, 1,041 years of exile, 
1,244 years in emigration, while one 
had been 29 years in solitary confine- 
ment, others 22, 19 and 15 years, and 
some had spent as much as 15 years 
in chains. 


Considerable interest in the revolu- 
tionary past is being stimulated by 
excellent exhibits in the revolutionary 
museums in Moscow and Leningrad. 
The various revolutionary periods are 


Totalling up their 


Moscow 


separated and consist of paintings, 
original drawings, cartoons, and vari- 
ous documents of the periods in ques- 
tion. More and more material is be- 
ing unearthed even concerning the 
Dekabrist revolt of a hundred years 
back, often coming from simple Siber- 
ian peasants among whom the exiles 
spent many weary years. “The Men- 
agerie” the Yamous torture cell at 
Schluesselberg is “reproduced, as is 
the cell in which Vera Fenger spent 
many years. Originals and replicas 
of the most noted underground print- 
ing presses, diagrams of the methods 
of their concealment, original copies 
of some of the most impdrtant edi- 
tions, all these contribute greatly to 
the interest and value of the exhibits. 
Constant streams of workers, school 
children, peasant delegations and sol- 
diers stream thru the musuems under 
capable guides to make acquaintance 
with their illustrious revolutionary 
past. 


The story is also being told in in- 
numerable forms in films and stage 
plays, and all the thousands of Rus- 
sian bookstores feature an unlimited 
libarary of books and pamphlets, 
while clubrooms, factories, and store 
windows put forth no end of inspiring 
picture of the revolutionary days. 
Even the new commemorative postage 
stamps serve the memory of the great 
past struggles for the er 
‘of the workers. 
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